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Reorganization occupies NIAA as 32nd conference opens 
The new automation market: how big and what’s next 
Unique use of color sells Crescent battery cables 
Should you exhibit a new product in every show? 

Five kits in a kit merchandise new Link-Belt crane 


Even the customers help advertise GE X-Ray 
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it takes two to romance 


| but, it takes only 
one publication to cover 
the coal mining industry 


131 companies say that it only takes Coal lye 


to cover the coal mining industry. 


These 131 companies 
and their agencies selected Coal Age 


exclusively in 1953. Why? Proved editorial superiority. 


They know that Coal A. the book 


with ‘‘the mostest’’ . . . Most pages of editorial 


. . . Most full-time editors . . . Most paid subscribers 


. . . Most advertisers . . . Most pages of advertising. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








AT THE VITAL MOMENT Thus, Product informative advertis- 


WHEN PURCHASE IS FIRST ing in Thomas Register is often the 


only advertising seen at the buying 
CONTEMPLATED, T. R. 1S 
moment. It— 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED 
I. Influences product selection 


BY U. S. INDUSTRY FOR directly! 


THE COMPLETE ADVANCE | 2. Revives impressions from 
other advertising. _ 


FACTURE OF At 3. Provides returns far beyond 
ABLE SUPPLY SOURCES. Jf the small annual cost. 





Proof of this statement lies in the fact that 


10,801 ADVERTISERS 


more advertisers than advertise in all other industrial 
publications combined, are using a total of 


40,406 ADVERTISEMENTS 


in the single Annual Thomas Register Edition! 
Ask a T.R. Representative to give you all the fabulous facts, NOW. 


T. R. READERSHIP ZER© T.R. BUYERSHIP ‘}OO* 


=~ t Really Pays to 4Aduertise in... 


REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


4% 
~ 


MAN 


- 
Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 
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CIRCULATION 


Largest in Metalworking! 
Modern Machine Shop alone 


has the effective mass 
circulation to give both deep 
penetration in the large 


circulation of many well-known 
metalworking publications. 


° . 
Important too, this vast ; mew media facts for you! 
circulation is personally si WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 
directed to men who have a FLEXOPRESS 
the authority to specify and "i SUCCESS STORY 
buy . .. men, who, in 4 ...The story of how 

F sales in 1953 in- 

regularly conducted surveys, / creased 700% over 
state that Modern Machine previous year! 
Shop is valuable to them. 


Take advantage of the > 
largest, most effective Dy CIRCULATION EXCELLENCE 
circulation in the industr : --.comprehensive study of 

y> : Modern Machine Shop 
Put Your Money Where ‘3 circulation . . . why it’s so 
Your Market io. ote “ good ... how it got that way 


... why it stays that way! 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP. 


plants and complete coverage } 
of the medium and smaller 
plants. Modern Machine ‘ 
Shop’s plant circulation alone 

over 30.000 plants ‘ SUB-ZERO SUCCESS STORY 
Prieta ongien: . i ...Putman Award win- 
receiving one or more copies ; ning advertising case 
. . . is comparable to, or ‘t ee Pay 

be creasec % in 

greater than the total —— = 


“HIGHWAYS TO METALWORKING" 
..basic reference file of Modern 
Machine Shop facts and figures 


a : on market, circulation, reader- 
MODERN MACHINE 5 : wa ship, editorial and advertising 
431 MAIN STREET 


policies. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO CHICAGO READERSHIP SURVEY 


...a desk-to-desk study on Modern Machine 
Shop readership in three typically large, 
medium-size and small plants. 





Fer contents of previous issues of Industrial Marketing, consult the Industrial Arts Index in the library. 
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Crescent finds how to sell battery cables . . color does it. . 
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From leasing to automation . . GE ads build wide x-ray market 
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Industrial distributor builds business with service ‘extras’ 


Bog slogging pays off in highest ad readership . 
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J. W. Brown 


Which ad attracted more readers? . . Starch 


Too many trade shows? . . industrialists differ . . forum 


Next Month . . 


NIAA convention report . . texts and adaptations of texts of major convention 
speeches . . news report on fate of reorganization plan, NIAA award winners. 


Business publication specialists judging IM editorial competition announce 
winners, see improvement of content and service, but designers score medi- 
ocrity, failure to make things easy to read. 
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from a pinpoint of light 
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an oKo ll ote] |Ke)| 


to all railroad problems. 






BIG .. ; in format—coverage—readership . . . 
and results—ask any advertiser. 


BEAUTIFUL . . . 4-color front covers—60 Ib. 
enamel stock—quality printing—vunusuval 
“lie-open” binding and . . . BEAUTIFULLY 
EDITED . . . staff-written’ throughout—send 
for sample copy and see. 


POWERFUL ... use it and know! 
















November 1945... pinpoint of light in a vast and 
venerable industry ... that was MODERN RAILROADS. 
Month after month, year after year, key railroad men 
and advertisers alike recognized MODERN 
RAILROADS’ conscientious and progressive approach 


Today . ... MODERN RAILROADS is 4 bright searching } 
light upon all that is good’ for railroads. Truly. '‘a ball 
of fire.” \ 
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MODERN 
I? AILROADS 


PHONE: STote 2-4121 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
441 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK + 459 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND © 423 FIRST TRUST BLOG, PASADENA 











McCulloch power saws and 
other products are designed for 
rugged duty in rugged places 

. and we are constantly in 
search of new ways to keep 
these products the most efficient 
and dependable in their fields. 
Product Engineering helps us 
continually in this job: we find it 
our top source to ‘“‘what’s new” 
in machinery and equipment 
design. 


John L. Ryde 


Vice President 
McCulloch Motors Corp. 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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THE MEN WHO DESIGN 
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He Leads Design at McCulloch Motors 
HE READS PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


. . . and if you want your advertising read ... by a $28-billion 
market's basic buying group . . . you concentrate it in this only 
design magazine which can give you the priority attention of 
26,000 designers of today’s and tomorrow’s products 





If you’re as sales-minded as your competitors, and out to be THE LEADER in your 
field, there’s no advertising substitute for the LEADING MEDIUM in the biggest 
of all markets for parts, materials, components, and finishes. 


And in the giant and great-growth Original Equipment Market . .. you can confirm 
Product Engineering’s leadership on every count, and do it FAST. 


Circulation? Over 26,000 paid subscribers, which is 26,000 more than any other 
general design-engineering magazine offers you in its circulation statement. 


Editorial? More than 1,900 pages a year, edited exclusively for design engineers 
by the biggest and best-qualified editorial staff among design magazines. More 
pages ... better edited . . . and better qualified to draw responsive attention to your 
advertising . . . than you will find in any other design publication. 


Advertising? Year after year, successful companies and their agencies invest far 
more advertising pages and dollars in Product Engineering than are invested in any 
other design-engineering magazine. They know that only this magazine reaches and 
penetrates industry’s Design-Engineering Headquarters with the impact of an all- 
paid, ABC-audited, constantly growing circulation. 


New-product development is today at an all-time peak, and if you want your 
sales curve headed in the same direction, make sure you put the power of Product 
Engineering behind your products. 


oe “ngineering 


4“ "ibtaw y 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering ae 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 ‘al 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3 — Boston 16 — Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 8 — Cleveland 15 — Dallas 1 — Detroit 26 
Los Angeles 17 — New York 36 — Philadelphia 3 
Pittsburgh 22 — San Francisco 4 — St. Louis 8 
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AMERICA’S NEW PRODUCTS READ PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
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Analyze this: 
letters 


tothe Editor 





Only 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRESS 


predominantly 





reaches and 
sells Chemical 


Engineers. 


Chemical |” 
Engineering 
© Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


120 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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If it’s a choice, Marsteller 
drops unaudited publications 


® TO THE EDITOR The editorial, 
“How to Get More Audits,” in your 
April issue is timely and far more 
important than many people in in- 
dustrial advertising realize. 

As you know, both the media 
practices committee of the NIAA 
and the business paper committee 
of the AAAA have taken many 
steps toward getting audits by all 
There is 
finally a limit, however, to what 


business _ publications 
can be accomplished by association 
action, and eventually it becomes 
a problem for the individual ad- 
vertiser and agency. 

You may be interested in a step 
our agency and several of our cli- 
ents have taken in recent years. 
Each year when our publication 
list is approved for new budgets 
the list is reviewed, and any un- 
audited letter 
from us asking why they failed to 
provide an audit. We explain in 
our letter to them that while we 
generally give heavy preference to 
an audited publication against an 
nevertheless 


publications get a 


unaudited one, we 
want to have full facts in our media 
If there 
are extenuating circumstances, we 
want to know about it. On the 
other hand, we want to make it 


files on each publication. 


clear to the publications that in a 
case of choice as between two pub- 
lications or in a case where the lack 
of budget money forces us to re- 
strict expenditures in some mar- 
kets, the publications we will drop 
first will be those which fail to pro- 
vide a standard ABC or CCA audit. 

It is our sincere belief that these 
letters plus follow up by our media 


people and by our clients’ advertis- 
ing departments have resulted in 
several publications qualifying for 
standard audit. 

Unfortunately, it is a slow job 
because on so many schedules there 
are a few reasons that seem to dic- 
tate the use of certain unaudited 
publications. It will take concerted 
effort by all industrial advertisers 
and agencies to lead the remaining 
unaudited business papers into 
qualification for either ABC or CCA 
audits. 

WM. A. MARSTELLER, 

President, Marsteller, Gebhardt 

& Reed, Chicago 


Beard urges advertisers 

to shun unaudited publications 

® TO THE EDITOR . . Let me loudly 
and enthusiastically cheer your edi- 
torial, “How to Get More Audits,” 
in the April issue. 

It seems to me that you are 100% 
on the beam in laying it in the lap 
of advertisers (and their agencies) 
to raise the standards of the media 
they use, by encouraging publica- 
tions to submit their circulations to 
audit. Maybe “en- 
courage” is too mild a word. Why 


independent 


don’t more advertisers simply re- 
fuse to use space in unaudited pub- 
lications? That kind of buyer pres- 
sure would have a most beneficial 
effect on the entire business press, 
and surely would do more good 
than the beefing that goes on about 
there being so many, and too many, 
business papers. 

After all, the advertisers pay the 
bill, and should be able to call the 
shots on the kind of circulation 





What's in a name? 


Why call a magazine Figw ? 


The choice of the name FLOW was not accidental. 


In 1944, when it was suggested that we start a 
material handling magazine, we firmly believed that 
a magazine that dealt with material handling equipment 


was not an answer to a problem. 


Industry needed greater production from fewer men. 
It needed more productive hours from fewer hands at 


less cost. These needs are continuing needs. 


The answer to industry’s problem was a steady 
automatic “flow” of production. Material handling 
equipment was important, not as equipment, but only 


as it helped to speed the production “flow.” 


The name “FLOW” was chosen for our magazine 
because “flow” is the automatic movement of materials 


through a plant to increase production and lower costs. 


Call it “automation” ? If you wish. We called it FLOW! 


EUs ler 


TL om 


4 Division of THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1240 ONTARIO STREET * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Member f BPA 
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ere’s What You’ve 


This new book is a successor 
to “The Residential Heating 
Market" published by 
Keeney 10 years ago which 
was based on 1940 Census 
figures. For hundreds of 
manufacturers it served as a 
sales bible. Certainly every 
one who directs warm air | 


heating sales can profit 
This invaluable 53-page book is free, one 


copy to each company serving the warm air 
field, and one copy to each agency with 
clients in the field. Duplicate copies are 
$10.00 each in any quantity desired. 


greatly by having “The 
Residential Heating Market."’ 
No publisher has ever made 
a@ greater contribution to the 
field it serves. 


in Circulation. . in Editorial Service 
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for a Long Time 


,2eeeeeee TQ MEASURE SALES POSSIBILITIES 


oeeeeeceee TO ESTABLISH SALES QUOTAS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN now offers manufacturers 
and agencies in the warm air heating and resi- 
dential air conditioning field this new book, 
“How America’s Homes Are Heated.” 

The book (58 pages) supplies basic data on the 
heating characteristics of the nation’s homes, and is 
obtainable nowhere else. State by state, it enables 
you to see the sales possibilities for your product... 
gives you authentic information upon which to base 
sales quotas. 

it shows how single and multiple-family 
dwelling units are heated. It breaks down types of 
fuel used — coal, gas, oil — and relates them to 
‘types of heating systems. It shows the great strides 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Also Publishers of Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning 


made by warm air heating during a 10-year period. 

The data, based on the 1950 Census of Hous- 
ing, were assembled from special, exclusive 
tabulations made by the Census Department for 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

This comprehensive work has been compiled 
as a service to the industry The ARTISAN covers. 
To control its distribution, we have reserved one copy 
FREE for each manufacturer and advertising agency 
connected with the field. Additional copies, and 
copies for anyone outside the industry, $10.00 each. 

Here is a rare opportunity to have in your 
office a complete, factual, statistical picture of the 
whole residential heating, air conditioning market. 


to Readers. . in Advertising Volume .. . 
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EXPOSITION 
ale 5 


18 Ft. exposition display 
including side rails 
$437.90 


letters... 


they are willing to accept, and pay 
money for. 

WILLIAM K. BEARD 
President, Associated Business 
Publications, New York. 


Agency man challenges results 


| of Baker-Raulang campaign 


™ TO THE EDITOR . . Recently you 


_ announced that “Willson of Baker- 
| Raulang repeats as top adman” in 
| Cleveland’s  t.f. 


Club competition 
(m™m, April, p. 34). You say that 


| the prize-winning entry “told how 


12 Ft. appliance dis la 
$150.05 . ae 


Look at the sketches on this page 
and compare the prices with what 
you're used to paying. Remember 
these are sturdy modern displays 
made from 1” x 3” kiln dried pine 
covered with perforated hardboard. 


Custom styling—complete individ- 
uality of the display itself, yet dis- 
plays are economically priced 
z because the 
units are mass 
manufactured. 
You can plan a 
better display 
with Dell 
Flex-O-Units yourself; there are 
thousands of possible combinations. 
Or we'll submit special drawings of 
a design based on your specific 
products for small 
additional cost. 


Delivery is no 
problem. We 
canshipyour 
display three 
days after\ 
your order 

is received. 


9 Ft. booth with side rails 
$235.80 

Find out about the economy 

and beauty of Dell Flex-O- 

Unit displays. Write for fold- 

er showing sizes and prices. 

No obligation. 


wl Ye, 


DISPLAYS 


dell displays inc. 


1017 W. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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| Baker-Raulang entered 
| powered industrial truck field in 
| 1953 and with an intense advertis- 
| ing, merchandising, publicity and 





{Bee 


| Raulang product or 
| program, I must say that this com- 


the gas- 


dealer training program, got more 
than 33% of the market.” 

This would be a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the power of advertis- 
ing, if the statement about 33% of 
the market were true. But the fact 
is far from true. Without 
meaning to be critical of the Baker- 
promotional 


pany is not considered to be a very 


| big factor in the gas fork truck 
| business, and 33% is an absurdity. 
| Our client, Clark Equipment Co., 
| plus Yale & Towne and Towmotor, 
| are the major factors in the gas- 
| powered business. 
| fact, in the electric fork truck busi- 
| ness, which is Baker-Raulang’s spe- 
| cialty, I think it very unlikely that 
| they have more than 20% 
| market, much less 33%. 
| statement on considerable knowl- 
| edge of the production figures of 
| the Industrial Truck Association. 


As a matter of 


of the 
I base this 


It seems to me that such indis- 


| criminate and false statements of 
| “results of advertising” could go a 
| long way to cheapen the many pub- 
| lisher and group-sponsored adver- 
| tising contests, such as the Putman 
| Award and the 


| After seeing this statement on the 


Topper’s Award. 


Baker-Raulang program, I would be 


| inclined to be skeptical about a lot 


of other advertisers who claim that 


| their advertising is producing phe- 


nomenal results. I am sure that 
Baker management is aware of the 
fact that they are a mighty long 
way from owning 33% of anybody’s 


market. So I wonder who is kidding 
whom. 
MARSHALL C. LEWIS 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Chicago. 


Advertising and cataloging 
should back up the salesman 

® TO THE EDITOR . . “Industrial Pipe- 
line Selling” by Emanuel Rosenblat 
in your April issue gave some very 
fine points and mentioned things 
of importance to every industrial 
salesman. 

In the refining industry, it is par- 
ticularly difficult to pinpoint all the 
men who influence the purchase of 
equipment. Our market research in 
this field reveals that in some major 
refineries as many as 34 men have 
direct or indirect influence in buy- 
ing important equipment. It would 
indeed be difficult for a salesman to 
try to cultivate all 34 of these men. 

Now how is a manufacturer sup- 
posed to be able to contact and in- 
fluence so many individuals? Here, 
Mr. Rosenblat overlooked key fac- 
tors that should be a vital part of 
any industrial sales effort. These 
are advertising and cataloging. 

Through advertising in business 
publications, you can lay the foun- 
dation for all the essential elements 
the author mentions: help find the 
buyers, arouse interest, create a 
desire, establish favorable reactions. 
If the men along the pipe line have 
become familiar with your product 
by seeing it constantly advertised 
in their technical publications, the 
recognition gained in this manner 
always favorably for the 
salesman who is trying to call. 

Listing your catalog data in a 
good composite industrial catalog 
also puts your product information 
before your prospects when they 
are in a buying mood. Here specifi- 
cations, dimensions, weights, appli- 
cations and prices can be compared 
before salesmen are contacted. 

Let's give ‘hat hard working 
salesman a break. Back him up 
with = consistent program of ad- 
vertising and cataloging in the pub- 
lications that are read by all those 
men along the pipeline. 


reacts 


WILLIAM J. SAGSTETTER 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Petroleum Refiner, Houston, 
Texas. s 





MISC. NON-METALLIC 
MINERALS 


Complete and Effective Among Top 


Administrative and Production Men 


PIT AND QUARRY is a member of both A. B. C. and B. P. A. 
Our aim is to place PIT AND QUARRY in the hands of every 
administrative and production official in every plant of any consequence 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. PIT AND QUARRY 


offers more complete and effective plant coverage of the non-metallic 


< 4 
minerals industries than has ever been accomplished by any publication 


serving this market. 


PIT AND 
—@ @) Spa G21 QUARRY 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





Think big if you sell to Metalworking — 





more growth ahead for America’s Basic Industry 


capital expenditures by metalworking 


1953... $2,452 MILLION 
1954... $2,855 MILLION 


The dollar figures above tell one of the most significant market 
stories of this or any other year. They tell you that the biggest 
of all industries sees nothing ahead but still greater growth . . . 
and will back up this conviction with a $2.85-billion investment 
this year for new plant and new production equipment. 


Remember, too, that the best place to advertise to Metalworking’s 
production executives is in the magazine they prefer to all others. 
This magazine is AMERICAN MACHINIST: it gives them more ideas 
and facts on what to buy with their busy dollars . . . and 
how to make their new machinery and equipment pay off . . . 
than any other magazine in the world. 


MORE DOLLARS FOR WHAT YOU SELL 


How some typical Metalworking Industries 
will increase their dollar spending this year 


1953 = 100% 
ee | 
aa 145, 


GENERAL INoUSTRiAL 
CN a TTI 1 50° 


nc» a; 
SORE MAGINGEY aE 149.7, 


special ‘NoUSTRY iS 
MACHINERY TE 103°, 
GB 1953 


AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


WE i956 


As a matter of fact, the more you study the figures, the clearer 
it is that in Metalworking 1954 will be a tremendous year... 
with some divisions of this basic industry increasing their dollar 
investment in greater production capacity and efficiency by as 
much as 50% over 1953. 


BIGGEST PAID CIRCULATION 
IN YOUR BIGGEST MARKET 


The result is that AMERICAN MACHINIST delivers more manage- 
ment-concentrated, production-responsible subscribers than any 
other metalworking publication: its 33,000 ABC-audited, paid 
circulation (December 1953) sets a new high among magazines 
which serve the brightest of all industrial markets . . . and 
AMERICAN MACHINIST'S advertising pages have long been indus- 
try’s No. 1 advertising’ medium for the machinery, equipment, 
services, materials, and supplies bought and used by metalwork- 
ing production. 





A dynamic, confident Metalworking plans a 10% boost in new plant and equip- 
ment investment this year. And American Machinist sells this biggest of markets 
with the biggest paid circulation in the history of metaiworking magazines. 





STEADILY MORE FOR 

NEW MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

9% 6f copie! expendiinines by Malohweshiag 
equipment 


for new machinery and e 
versus new plant capacity 





1954 planned fe eee @ 


eee 60 @f jf 











1953 actual : 
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McGraw-Hill’s Seventh Annual Survey of Business Plans for 
New Plant and Equipment also reflects the steady shift of Metal- 
working’s dollars away from brick and mortar to steadily bigger 
purchases of production machinery and equipment . . . where 
they can do the most to create bigger markets for you. And this 
trend will keep on increasing in the years ahead, to the end result 
that your 1954 advertising has a big job to do for both today’s 
business and in preparing for tomorrow. 


SO .. 


want to build preference for your products among this industry’s most important 


buying group... 


This is the N 


production management. . 


must make 


these cinanieel 
coon pay off 


And as you plan how a growing ideale can most surely 
create bigger markets for.you, remember that the bulk of this 
industry’s dollars are earmarked for new production machinery 
and equipment . . . and that what PRODUCTION uses, PRO- 
DUCTION EXECUTIVES buy.* 


*There is much proof of this available, and we will be glad to 
put it in your hands upon request. 


when you want increased sales in the $95-billion Metalworking Industry, and 


. the facts will tell you why: 


1 place to do business with America’s biggest industry 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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INDUSTRY AND POWER HAS HIGHEST 
VERIFICATION IN THE FIELD... 
— but that is only PART of the story! 


The BPA (Business Publications Audit) requirements for Verification are officially stated: “... posi- 
tively verified by the Publisher with respect to (a) accuracy of data shown on the mailing stencil, and 
(b) conformance to the publisher’s definition of reader eligibility.” 

This is the minimum requirement. A postcard routine, such as is used by many publications, will 
suffice. But INDUSTRY AND POWER goes far beyond any such minimum requirement as a post- 
card! For the protection and assurance of advertisers, INDUSTRY AND POWER operates the 
most complete Verification Routine in its field. Examine the form reproduced (about half-size) in 


this advertisement then ASK OTHER PUBLISHERS TO SHOW YOU HOW THEY DO IT. 


“PET iy 


l&P CHECKS... AND DOUBLE CHECKS... AND TRIPLE CHECKS! 


Examine the questions on the INDUSTRY AND POWER 
Verification Form, opposite. The arrows indicate the BPA 
minimum requirements. But go on from there! 

Question 2 is of great importance to advertisers. 

Question 3 doesn’t just ask the reader “Are you in the 
Field?” but asks him exactly what his responsibilities are. 
This question removes all doubt as to whether he is the 
RIGHT reader. 

Question 3-B asks whether he is authority to buy. This is 
why we mean what we say when we claim that INDUSTRY 
AND POWER Readers have buying-authority! We’re not 
guessing, we know. 

Questions 4 through 7 gives a check on question 3 and 
establishes who heads what. 


Question 8 enables INDUSTRY AND POWER to be sure 
that the plants covered are worth-while to advertisers whose 
markets lie in Engineered Plant Facilities. Plants too small 
to be worthwhile are screened out. Question 9 gives still 
further information to insure against waste circulation. 
Question 10 is a catch-all, but Question 11 is extremely 
important as it enables INDUSTRY AND POWER to still 
further evaluate the plant in terms of Engineered Plant 
Facilities installed. 

The INDUSTRY AND POWER Verification method is the 
most thorough and complete in the field. Other publishers 
have sent their circulation experts to the INDUSTRY AND 
a offices in St. Joseph to examine the system and pick 
up ideas. 


| 


WHY “A” PLUS “F” MEANS TOP VALUE 


Verification by contact with readers is shown in items “a” and “f” in Paragraph 12 of BPA State- 
ments. “A” is ‘Communications direct to Publisher’; “F” is ‘Field reports by independent service or- 
ganizations’. In the case of INDUSTRY AND POWER, “F” means Western Union. The value of 
these two kinds of reader-contact verification stands out in sharp contrast to methods such as ex- 
hibiting directories and membership rosters from which names were picked. INDUSTRY AND 
POWER Verification is 96.49% by contact with readers. 


AN INVITA TION INDUSTRY AND POWER invites advertisers and agencies to ask any I&P 
e e ¢ representative; or write us, about any point of interest in connection with 

Verification. We have no secrets. Visitors to our circulation department in St. 

Joseph will be given a cordial welcome and can see exactly how this efficient 


system works. 


COM PARE! There are two Verified-Circulation magazines partially touching upon the com- 
¢ plete field served by INDUSTRY AND POWER. Here is a comparison of the three: 


Total Verification 
Next nearest 


Third 


Reader-Contact 
Verification Next nearest 


Third 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 


97.63% 
83.28% NB P 
77.21% 
96.49% 

55.91% 

54.31% 
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THE ARROWS 


indicate the mini- 
mum requirements 
for verification as 
ruled by BPA. Notice 
how far beyond the 
minimum the INDUS- 
TRY AND POWER 


You Reach the RIGHT information goes! 
Audience When You Use 


The Magazine MOST Power and Plant Engineers Read MOST 


and Power 


Established 1920 
Published by Industry and Power Publications, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 





A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadership” 


ELECTRICITY 


ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM 


MAGAZINE 


~ OES to a highly selective group of 
J 321) 000 farm families with tremendous 
buying power for the farm and farm home. 
This great circulation includes each issue 
some 20,000 Dealers from whom these top 
level tarms buy their electrical equipment; 
as well as to the County Agents and othez 
experts to whom the readers turn for ad- 
vice on electrical purchases and applications. 
UNIQUE! 
This publication is wnique in that the 
readers are actually selected, hand-picked, 
by more than 300 Electric Utilities that 
subscribe to and pay for ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM Magazine to go to their 
most logical prospects for electrical farm 
equipment! Paid circulation by the 
country’s leading utilities! 


years this magazine has been recog- 
{1 as the most vital influence in de- 
veloping rural electrification; the only na- 
tional specialized journal of its field. Exerts 
the most direct and 


tremendous influence; 


economical way of cultivating the electrified 


your customer! 


customer 


Write for full imformation 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
Publishing Corporation 


24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

8 So. Dearborn, Chicago 3 
Also — WATER WORKS ENGINEERING, 
ABC-ABP, specializing in water supply; 
WASTES ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP, specializ- 
ing in sewage and industrial wastes; FIRE 
ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP, specializing in fire 
protection. 


Marketing 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Electronics, electrical 
industry see continued growth 


By W. T. Stuart, Electrical Construction and Maintenance: W. W. Macdonald, Electronics; 
Herbert Mann, Contractors’ Electrical Equipment; Ronald Jergen, Electronic Equipment: 
Edwin C. Mead, Electrical Equipment and Fischer S. Black, Electrical World. 


@ GROWTH potential of electrical 
construction is hooked up to three 
independent forces all moving at 
record rates. 

New construction and moderniza- 
tion, continuing on a high plateau, 
carry a substantial electrical com- 
ponent. Roughly 10° of new con- 
struction and a larger percentage of 
modernization is electrical work. 

Progress in industrial tooling, 
materials handling and automation 
involves an ever larger electrical 
work component. 

Utilization of electricity, growing 
at the rate of about 10% per year, 
requires the same order of growth 
in associated interior electrical sys- 
tems. 

Practically all structures over 15 
years old, and a shocking number 
of more recent vintage, are under- 
wired for present day utilization. 
Traditional wiring provided about 
two watts per sq. ft. Lighting by 
modern standards takes three to 
four watts per sq. ft. Air condition- 
ing takes four to eight watts per sq. 
ft. Electric heating takes upwards 
of 12 watts per sq. ft. 

Electrical system 
bound by inexorable 
laws, and consequently cannot be 
stretched or extended. Extensive 
electrical modernization of existing 
buildings is vitally essertial and is 
expected to provide a large and 
growing market for the goods and 


capacity is 
physical 


services of the electrical construc- 
tion industry far into the foresee- 
able future. 

In lighting “the sky is the limit.” 
The modern electrical ceiling is 
already firmly established. Low 


brightness general illumination at 
the 100 footcandle level is in daily 
practical use in many commercial 
buildings. 

The room cooler and unit air con- 
ditioner are completely dependent 
upon adequate electrical system ca- 
pacity. The impact of such equip- 
ment on wiring design and instal- 
lation is already large, with only 
minute saturation to date. Projected 
sales of room coolers for 1954 are 
expected to require the addition of 
2,000,000 kilowatts of additional 
wiring capacity to existing interior 
wiring systems. 

Electric heating from resistance 
units and heat pumps is gaining in 
public acceptance with sporadic 
encouragement from the electrical 
industry. The impact on electrical 
systems from even a modest de- 
velopment of the potential market 
would be staggering. 

At the present time employment 
is high and competition rough in the 
electrical construction industry. But 
these are normal symptoms. We 
expect that this year will total, in 
dollar volume, as good or probably 
a few percentage points better than 
1953. . . w. T. STUART, editor, Elec- 
trical Construction and Mainte- 
nance, New York. 


Smaller Governinent Orders . . 
The electronic industry will prob- 
ably do more business in 1954 than 
in 1953 but gains may not be as 
spectacular as in previous years 
since the war due to. general eco- 
nomic conditions. ° 

Chief topic of conversation in the 
home-equipment branch of the in- 


ntinued on page 20 








How to Heat Up 


a Co 


FACTS are the raw material of our business. 

We go to unusual lengths to get them. Facts about 
a client’s products, his markets, his competitors, his 
problems. We start building each client’s ‘‘fact file’ 
before we write the first piece of copy or make up the 
first media schedule for him. We never quit adding to 
that inventory of facts, or bringing it up to date, even 
when the client has been with us ten, twenty or 
thirty years. 

Those are client facts. We also spend a lot of our 
own money. on craft facts. 

Craft facts are information peculiar to our craft— 
facts about readership habits, trends of public inter- 


est, media performance and the like. 





Fact 


All very valuable, but unfortunately, in themselves 
very cold. 

Facts, however significant and well-documented, 
have no life of their own. They must be heated up for 
human consumption, given warmth and vitality in 
tune with the self-interests of the people to whom 
they are directed. 

That is the creative part of our job, and it can’t be 
reduced to a formula. It is a function—often myste- 
rious, always exciting—peculiar to the creative mind. 
It involves the transformation of cold facts and sound 
thinking into messages that somehow (ive, that get 
inside of people, that get people to do things—whether 
they do those things for themselves or their business. 

We have quite a few people who can do that, and 
because we are known as a creative agency, more and 
more good creative people quite naturally gravitate 
to us. 

They do that part of our job on which, when sales 
are totaled, our clients judge us. 

Their ability to make cold facts warm and palatable 

‘and convincing—is the most valuable service we 


have to sell. 


arsteller 
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CROTIGS . . tion: 


dustry at the moment is color tele- 
vision; color television is unlikely , a | ow ice) make 
to pile up an impressive sales total | 
much before the latter of 1955 but 
will find some market among people | W h e nm yo u 
who like to be first with new things 
in their community this year despite 
its relatively small picture size and 
high price. More important dollar- 
wise will be the sale of monochrome 
“second-sets” stimulated by big- 
picture models produced at lower 
cost by more automatic production 
methods. | é 

Orders placed with electronic | Total net | ° ' Circulation 
equipment manufacturers by the | 
government this year may not, on | paid... is = growth 
paper, represent impressive in- ° i “ 
creases over 1953. However, the more than since 1945 
combination of orders already on os 
hand and not completed last year 16,000 ee 87% 
plus new business is likely to run ous 
the actual production total up over 
1953. Shifting of emphasis from a 
large standing Army to a smaller 
but more mechanized and special- @ Leads the field in advertising pages 
ized military force could easily | @ First in total paid audited circulation 
benefit the electronic industry to a e Has highest paid railway circulation 
greater extent than most other fields | @ Enjoys a consistently high percentage of subscription renewals 


since electronics is an essential part e Exceptionally high readership of articles and features 
of most modern weapons. 








@ RAILWAY AGE is the only weekly business paper in the railway industry 





The less spectacular backbone of RaiLway AGE keeps your lines of communication open at policy- 
the electronic industry . . measure- ; os : : ; 
; making levels because it is the only magazine written for top railway 
ment instruments, industrial appa- : . : 
management — appealing to top echelons both in management and in 


ratus and allied products .. will h aes : . 
continue to grow during the year at the departmental groups who have responsibilities for railroading 
as a business. 


a deliberate pace; electronics will 
mond Be way into mare: aed .more RatLway AGE is the recognized authority on railway matters. It 
covers all important developments from the executive and manage- 
aude can: do hupt: in a: Seems oaiteble ment standpoint. It reports the news of the industry, every week. 
for the maws of computer-type ma- It interprets events and developments, alerts the industry to signifi- 
chines. . . W. W. MACDONALD, editor, cant trends, gives attention to the major problems and economics 
Electronics, New York. | of railroading. It is essential reading for all executives and mana- 
gerial officers and those rising to key positions. 


specialized business office applica- 
tions where a large volume of rec- 


Need For Modern Wiring . . 


Increseed appliance sales mean that RAILWAY AGE is your closest contact in print with top bracket 


older homes must be rewired to ac- officers of the railway industry —the men who authorize, appropriate 


commodate them: new homes must and approve. 
include more circuits for the same Send for the free booklet “How to Specialize Your Selling in the Three 
purpose Billion Dollar Railway Market.’ 
Specifically two products seem 
slated for continued, possibly extra- 
ordinary, increase in sales: air con- 
ditioning equipment and electrical 
heating. In air conditioning the 


residential public wants it in their w 

— » Simmons- 
homes either for single rooms, sail 
groups of rooms, or whole-house 
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RAILWAY 











mechanical 
and electrical 
officers 





RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES AND 
CARS is the only publication exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests and 
needs of the mechanical and elec- 
trical officers and supervisors in 
railway organizations. Paid rail- 
way circulation 6,746, up 61% 
since 1950. Average total net 
paid, 7,920. 


RaiLway LOCOMOTIVES AND 
Cars is published monthly for 
the men who design, build and 
maintain rolling stock and who 
are also responsible for shop 
Operation and equipment. It 
eliminates waste in reaching these 
technical men. 





aes TRACK and 
STRUCTURES 





engineering and 
maintenance 
officers 





RAILWAY TRACK AND STRUC- 
TURES is the only publication pub- 
lished exclusively for the railway 
department in charge of tracks, 
bridges, buildings and other rail- 
way structures. Paid railway circu- 
lation 6,542, up 22% since 1950. 
Average total net paid, 7,404. 


RAILWAY TRACK AND STRUC- 
TURES concentrates each month 
on the engineering officers who 
are charged with the construc- 
tion, upkeep and repair of rail- 
way fixed properties and who 
specify and select products for 
these properties. It provides a 
means of reaching these men at 
minimum cost and with no waste. 





Fe 


RAILWAY 
Jignaling ... 


Communications 


signaling and 
communications 
officers 








RAILWAY SIGNALING AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS is the only publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the de- 
partment in charge of signaling 
and communication. Paid railway 
circulation 3,721, up 27% since 
1950. Average total net paid 
4,471. 


RAILWAY SIGNALING AND CoM- 
MUNICATIONS is published every 
month for these technical men 
who specify and recommend ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment 
used in automatic signaling, cen- 
tralized traffic control as well as 
in communications. You reach 
them without waste through this 
publication. 


Total space used in these magazines determines rate for each 


Total space used in any combination of these railway maga- 
zines will be counted in determining the yearly rate in any 
one publication. Thus your advertising can obtain selective 
coverage where it will do the most good and still give you 


Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, New York 7 * 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 * Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


the best possible rate based on the total pages used. For 
example, an advertiser using 6 pages in any monthly and 7 
pages in the weekly RatLway AGE earns the 12-page rate in 
the monthly and 13-page rate in RAILWay AGE. 
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That's why more Advertisers choose 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


to do their Selling job! 


It's elmost automatic! When advertisers 
want to reach. . .and SELL the $15 billion 
dollar Meat Packing Industry. . they choose 
and use THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The reason is simple enough. Readership 
is a POSITIVE thing with the NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. The timely news and ed- 
itorial content of the NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER gathered for weekly publication 
by an editorial staff of experts in their re- 
spective fields. . .holds the readers’ atten- 
tion and influences their buying decisions. 


And it is this readership. . POSITIVE READ- 
ERSHIP*. . .which has attracted consider- 
ably more advertising than printed by any 
other publication in the field. This is the 
reason 'WHY'. . .the reason more and more 
advertisers rely on N. P. to reach, . .and 
SELL their products to the industry. 


*N. P."s consistently high renewal percentage based on 
a one-year subscription — 86.19% — is the greatest 
proof of readership! 


MARKET and MEDIA DATA FILE 


Completely new... 
gives data on mar- 
ke+ served, annual 
production, cover- 
age of buying in- 
fluences, circulation, 
subscriptions, renew- 
als, editorial analysis 
and advertising. 
Write for FREE 
copy. 





15 WEST HURON ST., 
Sen Francisco 5 — 625 Market St. 
New York 17 — 18 East 41st St. 
les Angeles 5 — 3727 W. 6th Sr. 
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conditioning, and the business pub- 
lic wants it in offices, stores, etc. 
Older buildings must be rewired, 
often on a large scale, to accommo- 
date the increased load air condi- 
tioning imposes. New construction 
must include air conditioning in the 
initial plans. 

Electrical heating is now being 
pushed by utility companies which 
for a long time discouraged it. New 
manufacturers have entered the 
field, and home owners are showing 
a livelier interest. 

Rewiring of all types of struc- 
tures is a crying need nationally. 
New York City’s commissioner of 
water supply, gas, and electricity 
stated that 2,800 fires were attribut- 
able to overloaded wires in 1953. 
Sooner or later the insurance com- 
panies taking losses from such fires 
will step into the picture and be- 
come potent figures in the cause of 
adequate wiring . . . HERBERT MANN, 
editor, Contractors Electrical 
Equipment, White Plains, N.Y. 


More Low Cost Instruments . . 
Industrial electronics continues to 
move to the forefront in electronic 
manufacturing activity. More and 
more industrial-type products are 
being placed on the market as new 
companies move into the field and 
established concerns aim for the in- 
dustrial market to offset seasonal 
instability in radio and TV sales. 

All industries are using electronic 
products, resulting in the greatest 
industrial market potential possible. 
Demand is greatest for relatively 
low-cost industrial-electronic in- 
struments and controls than for 
high-priced, custom-designed proc- 
ess control systems . . . RONALD JER- 
GEN, Electronic Equipment, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Increased Dollar Volume . . Ex- 
pectations for the electrical industry 
in 1954 are high, based on a con- 
tinuation of three trends prevalent 
for the past several years: 

1. A steady increase in plant ex- 
pansion and purchase of equipment. 

2. Greater spending for repair, 
modification, and replacement of 
production facilities that have been 





going full blast since the early 
forties. 

3. Increased emphasis on use of 
electrically powered production 
equipment, controls, and _ instru- 
ments that will enable faster, more 
efficient production. 

Of this spending for newer and 
better plants and equipment, an in- 
creasingly larger share must go for 
electrical equipment . . motors and 
controls, wiring supplies, instru- 
ments, and lighting equipment. In 
addition, expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities leads to increased pur- 
chase of electrical components, both 
for use in manufacture and replace- 
ment. 

Proof of this growing expenditure 
can be found in government census 
figures. Take, for example, figures 
showing value of specific electrical 
products shipped. In 1947, $855,- 
577,000 worth of motors, generators, 
and parts were shipped. In 1951, 
the amount had increased 41%, to 
$1,210,178,000. In 1952, it was up to 
$1,291,061,000, nearly 7° above 1951. 

These figures compare very favor- 
ably with total expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, which 
have been growing, but not at quite 
such a fast rate, during the same 
period. The 1951 total was 22% 
above 1947, and 1952 increased 5% 
over 1951. 

In other words, the growth in sale 
of motors, generators, and parts . . 
which certainly are indicative of the 
electrical equipment market as a 
whole . . has been at a greater rate 
than over-all growth in plant ex- 
pansion and improvement spending. 
Similarly higher percentages are 
shown in shipments of wiring de- 
vices and supplies, lighting equip- 
ment, electrical measuring instru- 
ments, and other major electrical 
groups. 

Aside from the increased dollar 
volume, several design trends are 
growing. With the greater aware- 
ness of the need for more efficient 
production, electrical equipment de- 
sign has been affected. There is 
great, interest in refinement of auto- 
matic electrical controls. Unitized 
design is popular, because it allows 
simpler assembly and requires less 
and easier maintenance. Equipment 
is also being made smaller and more 
compact, without any loss and often 


Continued on page 26 
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AFFECT ADVERTISING READERSHIP? 





WERE REPEATED IN THE FRONT AND BACK OF MAGAZINES 





FRONT 
19.5% 


BACK 
19.1% 


‘“‘NOTED 99% 


FRONT—AIll solid advertising pages 
before editorial section. 


BACK—All pages following editorial 
section. 


“READ MOST”’* 


*“Noted” is the per cent of readers interviewed who remembered that they had seen the advertisement. “Read Most" is the per cent of 
readers interviewed who had read 50% or more of the text. 


AVERAGE READERSHIP SCORES OF 243 ADS, EACH OF WHICH 
| 





J 





TO MEASURE the effect of position on read- 
ership of advertisements appearing in the front 
or back of magazines, McGraw-Hill Research 
analyzed Starch ratings of identical advertise- 
ments run in two McGraw-Hill publications 
over a period of 18 months. About one-half of 
these advertisements appeared initially in the 
front section . . . the other half were run initially 
in the back and then repeated in the front. The 
advertisements ranged from 34 page to two- 
page spreads. Preferred positions (covers, etc.) 
were not included in this analysis. 


THE RESULTS show that the same advertise- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. (iat) 


HR EA DQ EA RT ER S F OR 


Se Sf Bes 3 


ments were read equally well, whether they 
appeared in the front or back of the publication. 


CONCLUSION: This study (covered in 
McGraw-Hill Research Data Sheet #3143) in- 
dicates that both front and back positions offer 
an equal chance of getting an advertisement 
noticed and having it read. 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is one 
of the many “services” maintained by the 
McGraw-Hill organization for its advertisers. 
If you want facts on subjects related to business 
paper advertising performance and effective- 
ness, ask your McGraw-Hill man. 


M-GRAW HILL fg 
NU ae 
Se 
'N FORMATION 


Se OR BUSINESS 
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Your sales story in Electric Light and Power 
reaches key men like these 


This is the reason why Electric Light and Power can do a selling job for you. 
It reaches the key men in the nation’s leading power companies. 


For example, take the Dayton Power and Light Company. Look at the titles 
of the men in this important mid-west utility who are now receiving this mag- 
azine. These are the company’s key men. These are the men who influence 
buying. They are the men you will have to sell. And you can reach every one 
of them through the pages of Electric Light & Power. 


What is true with this company is true with every leading supplier of electric 
power in the nation. Electric Light and Power reaches their key men — the 
men who influence buying. 


t is this kind of penetrating coverage that will get your sales story to important 

buyers that your own sales people may have difficulty in reaching. And missing 
a key man may mean missing a sale. 
To reach the important buyers in the electric power industry, put your sales 
story where they will be sure to see it. Put it in the magazine they read. Put it 
in Electric Light and Power — the only magazine serving the electric power 
industry exclusively. The Haywood Publishing Company, 22 East Huron St, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY! 





SALES OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 15, OHIO NEW YORK 17, N. Y. WEST COAST 

22 East Huron St. 1836 Euclid Ave. 101 Park Ave. MCDONALD-THOMPSON 
WHitehall 4-0868 PRospect 1-0505 Murray Hill 3-0256 San Francisco Seattle 
Walter J. Stevens John E. MacArthur J. H. Thomson Los Angeles Dallas 
G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


i ogg 


Turbine room at the Dayton Power and Light Company’s new O. H. Hutchings Generating 
Station where the last new turbine was installed in October, 1953. 

Ground for this station was broken in November, 1946. The first 60,000-kw generator was 
put into service in July, 1948 with a new one being added each year until completion. Total 
capacity of the plant is now 360,000-kw. Combined with the Frank M. Tait station, this now 
gives the company a capacity of 580,000-kw. 

The Dayton Power and Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, is one of the mid-west’s leading elec- 
tric utilities serving an area of about 6,000 square miles in west-central Ohio. It supplies 
electric power to more than 222,000 customers and serves as a major source of electric 
energy for an important industrial area. 

Since the end of World War II, the Dayton Power and Light Company has invested more 
than $126 million in new and improved generating, transmission and distribution facilities. 
Its present reserve capacity is estimated at 100,000-kw. 














The sure way to get your 
sales story into buying hands 


Your sales approach to the Refining Industry depends on 
getting product information in the hands of men who buy. 
And your catalog in Refinery Catalog will reach “inside the 
gates’ to 6,000 men with purchasing authority in the 
Refining-Natural Gasoline-Petrochemical Industry. 


Refinery Catalog’s planned distribution covers men respon- 
sible for 98% of all purchases made in Refining operations 
. . . hard to reach men on the other side of those “No Ad- 
mittance” signs. Ask a representative to show you the actual 
list of these proven buyers. 


For strong supporting assurance on 
Your sales and advertising programs 


. . . put your story into the hands of the right men, at 
the right time—when actual buying decisions are being 
made! Place your catalog in Refinery Catalog. This will help 
your salesmen get inside those gates! 


Send now for value-packed 24-page 
Refinery Catalog Fact Book. Gives 
market data, copy suggestions, cost 
comparisons. Write Sales Promotion 
Dept., P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, . : 
hae 


Texas. RY 


She Wolds Largest WANDS Stblishers 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPAN 


OFFICES: @ Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 @ New 
York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El] Dorado 5-4012 @ Chicago (4), 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 @ Cleveland (15), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 @ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 © 
— W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, Jefferson 
1219. 
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with a gain in effectiveness. . . ED- 
WIN Cc. MEAD, editor, Electrical 
Equipment, White Plains, N.Y. 


New Sources of Energy . . In 
stores, shops and restaurants the 
use of electricity for lighting, cool- 
ing and cooking continues to grow 
rapidly. Today an office building 
without air conditioning is obsolete. 
And these office buildings have wir- 
ing that is also obsoiete. 

These new and expanded uses of 
electricity will triple the need for 
power by 1970 when we expect 1.3 
trillion kwhr to be produced. 

Now where is the heat energy for 
power coming from? 

It will come mainly from the fos- 
sil fuels, coal, oil and gas. The per- 
centage of hydro-electric power will 
continue to decrease as we run out 
of economic projects. 

The atomic battery cannot pro- 
duce power at anything like an eco- 
nomic rate. Nuclear power will 
most likely come into general use 
only after low cost coal, oil and gas 
has been used up. 

However, the Atomic Energy 
Commission says we should have 
11.5 million kilowatts of economical 
atomic power installed in 1970. This 
would be only about 3% of the total 
capacity in that year but it would 
represent 20% of the annual capaci- 
ty additions in that year, 1970. 

In 1960 the annual growth of peak 
load or the annual power equipment 
requirements will be 50° more than 
the record year 1953. 

In 1970 the growth and therefore 
the equipment requirements will be 
twice those in 1953, that will repre- 
sent $8 billion per year in capital 
expenditures by electric utilities 
alone. 

This means that the average 
manufacturer of electric power 
equipment will sell twice as much 
in 1970 as he did in 1953. 

Whereas there are only 150,000 
electrically heated homes in this 
country today, by 1970 or before 
each year we will see 150,000 new 
homes being heated electrically and 
existing homes will provide a great- 
er market. . . FISCHER S. BLACK, edi- 
tor, Electrical World, New York. 8 








As Mass Production goes...s0 goes America 


MASS Produchons Qun Magazine 


SPECIALIZED? YES SIR! 


When you say, “mass production,” you name the biggest thing in all 
metal working. For mass production gives us our motor cars, re- 
frigerators, radio and TV receivers, farm tractors and implements, 
and hundreds of other things. General metal working and metal 
producing have little in common with mass production. That’s why 
PRODUCTION magazine exists — why circulation is rising — why 
advertising volume continues to grow. No other business publica- 
tion reaches PRODUCTION ’s very specialized audience, so fully, so 
exactly, and so exclusively. 


PP PRODUCTION 


BRAMSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Birmingham, Michigan 


June 1954 /'27 





McGraw-Hill announces 


the publication of a 
new monthly 


magazine 


FACTS ABOUT 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 


1. What is Control Engineering? 
It is the design of instrumentation and control sys- 
tems for processes and machines through the ap- 
plication of electronic, hydraulic, pneumatic, me- 
chanical or electrical components. 


. What role does it occupy in industry? 

One of increasing importance to meet the insistent 
demand for more effective data processing in 
business, for greater production efficiency and 
finished products of uniformly high quality. 


3. What industries are prospects for manufacturers 
of automatic controls and instruments? 
Practically every major manufacturing and proc- 
ess industry including chemicals, petroleum, ma- 
chine tools, aviation, textiles and all pbases of 
business data processing. 


. What is the size of the market? 

Estimated purchases of controls and instruments 
by industry in 1953 were $2.6 billion. In addition, 
there is the large, uncharted sales volume for 
components. 


. Who are the men who make up this market? 
They ore engineers and technically trained man- 
agement men with many different titles and work- 
ing in many different indusiries. 


6. How can you reach this growing market with your 

advertising? 
Through a magazine specifically edited for design 
engineers, process and production engineers, and 
technically trained management men — covering 
the new developments in systems engineering and 
in the electrical, mechanical, electronic and other 
components of these systems. That magazine is 
“Control Engineering.” 
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Rarely has the 








Control 


ENGINEERING 


INSTRUMENTATION AND AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 





devoted to the design and application of 


Conceived over 10 years ago by McGraw-Hill editors 


Research in the science of feed-back systems during World 
War II brought a new dimension to the art of instrumenta- 
tion and control for business and industrial processes and 
machinery. 

Out of this development a new engineering art —the design 
and application of closed-loop control systems—has grown. 
It can provide a new level of productivity for American 
business and industry. 

Since 1944, McGraw-Hill has been conducting a series of 
market analyses to determine editorial scope, circulation 
and advertising potentials for a magazine serving this field. 
The most recent of these studies, conducted early in 1953, in- 
dicated a strong current need for such a magazine among 
design engineers and technically trained management men 
in a broad range of industries. 

Accordingly, in January, 1954, the first pilot issue of “Con- 
trol Engineering” was published. Field surveys indicated an 
enthusiastic reception on the part of the men it was designed 





announcement of a new magazine captured the imagination and generated the enthusiasm 


of so many technically trained men in industry. 


Here are some of the typical comments re- 
ceived on “Control Engineering's” Pilot Issue 
published in January of this year: 


(Pe) Oia O/ | “You have produced an excellent magazine 
ENG Ine j that should be well received in one of Ameri- 
ca's fastest growing industries." 
Instruments Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing Company 


“Control Engineering will be useful to those 
who make and use instrumentation.” 
Production Manager 
Instrument Manufacturing Company 


‘Control Engineering will perform a good serv- 
ice in bringing all the instrument advertising 
together under one cover." 

Engineer 

Manufacturer of Chemical Machinery 


‘Control Engineering fills a need and we would 
most certainly be a subscriber.” 

Director of Research 

Paint Manufacturing Company 


instrumentation and control systems in business and industry 


to serve. Many letters were also received praising its edito- 
rial scope and usefuiness. Strong advertising support was 
voiced by leading manufacturers of instruments and control 
devices. Unsolicited advertising contracts began to arrive in 
the mail. 


FIRST REGULAR ISSUE 


First issue will reach 15,000 design and process engineers aati hucu — 


and technically trained management men 


Although the size of the market that can be served by a 
magazine of this type is difficult to determine in advance 
of regular publication, intensive research studies indicate 
that 15,000 is a sound and logical base upon which to duild. 


Carefully directed circulation effort, relying on the selec- ( O Nn T co 
tivity that can be achieved only by paid subscriptions, will, 
we believe, provide a steadily expanding market of strong ENGINEERING 
interest and value to many advertisers. INSTRUMENTATION AND AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 


If you would like further information on Control Engi- a mceuaw-nsce pesuecaties 
° ° ° ° Cc . 
neering and its market in relation to your products, please 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
contact your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 











PRECISION EDITORIAL TIMING MAKES THE IRON AGE 
the indispensable ally of metalworking management. 

Today in this giant industry (almost half of all 

industry) technical competence is vital, but not enough. News of 

prices and markets, production and people breaks fast and 

furiously on a thousand fronts. THE IRON AGE tracks it down, 
gathers it, interprets it, edits it, prints it... and distributes 

it to its audience (the largest in metalworking) on a faster schedule 

than the fastest general newsweekly—“‘this week's news this 

week.” And this, believe us, is the heartbeat behind readership, and a long 


established readership habit. It is this that produces advertising results. 


Concentrate in... | hron Age 


NB P| @ A CHILTON PUBLICATION, 100 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





when 
Union City 

buys a 

el) 


. the story cuts costs 
for thousands of 
public works engineers 


I. wasn't just a tractor and a ‘*Pulvi- 
mixer’ that Union City, Tennessee, 
bought but trucks, spreaders, 
graders, rollers, everything to cut 
costs in street construction by using 
its own equipment. PUBLIC WORKS 
reported the story . . . with street by 
street breakdowns of all costs . . . for 
municipalities that want facts about 
cost-saving with labor-saving machin- 
ery. PW does the same job of helping 
to meet the budget on snow and ice 
control, municipal waste disposal, 
water works, every public works job 

. giving engineers reliable cost data 
to help them do better work. 


PW gives the engineers specialized 
help with their constant and changing 
problems . . . help not available in 
any other magazine. That's why PW 
is read more and used more by the 
engineers . . . and why figures show 
that advertising in PW pulls better. 


more pull 


A paint manufacturer* says: 
“PW tops the list in inquiries 
... quality excellent’’ 


Public 
« Works 


Most useful engineering 
magazine for cities 
counties and states 


310 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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With unemployment spotty, 


Congressmen balk at tariff cut 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


® NOW THAT HOMETOWN industry is 
finding it more difficult to locate 
administration is 
having less convincing 
members of Congress of the validity 
of the argument that we have to let 
other nations sell in the U.S. mar- 
ket if we want to have free access 


customers, the 
success 


to foreign markets. 

Reports of spotty unemployment 
on the home front trouble the Con- 
gressmen. In any event, the Ran- 
dall Report, with its recommenda- 
tions for further reductions in tar- 
iffs, is not prompting much enthusi- 
asm. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Marshall Smith is among 
the members of the Eisenhower 
“team” who are trying to restore 
some perspective to the debate over 
tariff levels. He points out that the 
Randall Report represents a negoti- 
ated process, with the U.S. lowering 
its tariffs on a selective basis, when 
such an agreement is in our own 
self interest. 

“Business men generally  sub- 
scribe to the healthy effects of com- 
petition as between one domestic 
another,” he observes. 
in Texas 


firm and 
“Though a manufacturer 
may be a low cost producer as com- 
pared with his counterpart in Ohio, 
the Ohio manufacturer never com- 
plains about competition from 
Texas. 

“Why then should he be vocifer- 
ous in denouncing competition from 
nearby Windsor, Canada, where la- 
bor costs differ only slightly from 
those on the other side of the De- 
troit River?” 

Mr. Smith says Commerce De- 
partment studies show that insofar 
as manufactured goods are con- 
cerned the trend of exports versus 
imports is all to our advantage. 


Trade with Iron Curtain? .. The 
Administration also is exploring the 


problem of trade with Iron Curtain 
countries. Politically, this is a hot 
potato because there is always dan- 
ger that trading will result indirect- 
ly in some military benefit to Com- 
munist bloc countries. 

As of now, trade is almost at a 
standstill. Last year total exports 
to the European Soviet bloc were 
only $1,762,000 (for 11 months) 
compared with $340,000,000 in 1947. 
Exports to the Soviet bloc consisted 
almost entirely of tobacco products 
to East Germany and Poland. 


Business Census Boosted . . Pros- 
pects for a special census of manu- 
factures, mineral industries and 
business covering 1954 have bright- 
ened considerably, as a result of the 
strong support which the Census 
Bureau is getting from marketers 
and other consumers of statistical 
materials. 

Special legislation authorizing the 
censuses, to be taken early next 
year, whipped through the House 
after users told the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee 
that further delay in the statistical 
program will deprive private re- 
searchers of a dependable ‘“bench- 
mark” for checking accuracy of 
their computations. 

Marketers, including representa- 
tives of the American Marketing 
Association have also appeared be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to urge that the censuses 
be taken. They have told the com- 
mittee that business has been negli- 
gent in the past for not making clear 
to members of Congress that accu- 
rate and timely statistics are essen- 
tial for the operations of marketing 
and sales departments. 


$1,000,000 A Day? . . Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield’s rec- 
ord of “savings” got a rough going- 
over when the Senate spent an aft- 
ernoon recently debating the Post 
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Big Industrial Markets 

Like This Offer 

Sales Opportunities Unlimited 

Here is concentrated. diversified industry 
a market no manufacturer selling to 


industry can afford to overlook. 


Today Cleveland is especially noted for its 
manufacture and fabrication of virtually 
everything that’s made of iron, steel, cop- 
per. brass. and aluminum. Products range 
from appliances for the home to machinery 
for industry. Countless end-products manu- 
factured elsewhere rely heavily on the 


city = industrial produce. 


To Get Your Product Inside 
Cleveland— All Industry... 
The Tool Engineer Is Your Man 


The man responsible for planning and 
equipping all the processes of manufacture 
is the tool engineer. He may approve, or 
actually purchase. But always, it’s the tool 
engineer who specifies. 

Most of these decision men belong to the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, now 
numbering well over 27,000. 

The table below indicates how active the 
ASTE-member tool engineers are in’ an 
industrial market like Cleveland. 


Bailey Motor Co. 

Cadillac Motor Car Div., G.M. Corp. 
Chevrolet—Cleveland Div., G.M. Corp. 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

A. W. Hecker Co. 

Hedalloy Die Corp. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 

National Tool Co. 

Ohio Forge & Machine Corp. 
Osborn Manufacturing Co. 

Parker Appliance Co. 

Perfection Stove Co. 


Meters and controls for power plants and industrial processes 
Military tanks, gun mounts 

Automatic transmissions, stampings 

Aircraft components 

Engine assembly 

Jigs, fixtures, special machinery 

Tungsten carbide heading and extruding dies 

Rayon fabric and yarn 

Special cutting tools, hobs, gear shaper cutters, broaches, milling cutters 
Gears, drop and flat die forgings 

Industrial brushes, foundry molding machines, core blowing machines 
Tube fittings, tools, valves, synthetic rubber O-rings 

Stoves, heaters, furnaces 


Aircraft and automotive parts 

Lift trucks, tractors 

Cushion springs 

X-ray measuring instruments, Geiger counters, hi-meg resistors, subminiature vacuum tubes 
Machine tools, astronomical telescopes, road machinery, textile machinery 

Motor trucks 

Sewing machines 

Gages, jigs, fixtures 

Nuts, taps 


Thompson Products, Inc. 
Towmotor Corp. 

Universal Wire Spring Co. 
Victoreen Instrument Co. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 

White Motor Co. 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Winslow Manufacturing Co. 
Wood & Spencer Co. 
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KEY: A—Over 1,000 Employes. B—500 to 1,000 Employes. C—Less than 500 Employes. 


Source: Industrial Dept., The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Membership Records, American Society of Tool Engineers 





THIS MAGAZINE GETS YOUR 
PRODUCT INSIDE INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 


Iulool 


Engineer 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is the one magazine edited 
for tool engineers exclusively. It gives them the 
creative technical help they need. Why not tell 
Publication of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Mich. 


them how your product can help —in their own 


magazine. 








Washington .. 


Office Department’s appropriation 
for fiscal year 1955. 

He’s made a number of speeches 
about the fact that his new “team” 
at the department’s headquarters is 
saving the taxpayers “$1,000,000 a 
day.” It’s one of those claims which 
can be proven .. only if he is per- 
mitted to make a lot of debatable 
assumptions. 

Actually, his budget for fiscal 
1955 is only $16,000,000 less than his 
budget for the present year. In ad- 
dition he has been spared the task 
of writing out checks for airmail 
subsidies, Congressional mail and 
some other items. As a result of 
some changes in bookkeeping, these 
are paid out of other appropriations. 
In the long run, of course, it still 
comes out of the same taxpayer. 


More for Your Money .. The re- 
cession has leveled off for the mo- 
ment, and there is a lot less talk 
about the things that government 
ought to be doing. The Administra- 
tion’s position remains unchanged: 
that government can help stimulate 
business activity through a number 
of routine, quiet actions; and that 
nothing in the way of “drastic” pro- 
grams is required at the present 
time. Liberalized interest rates are 
one of the major steps to encourage 
industrial expansion and construc- 
tion. Liberalized lending provisions 
for private housing is another. The 
new tax bill, with incentives for in- 
vestments is a third. 

These administration programs 
may be factors which result in the 
situation described by the Con- 
struction and Civic Development 
Department of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in the May issue of its 
publication, “Construction Markets” 
when it reported home builders and 
other construction customers will 
get more for their money in 1954 
than in any year since before World 
War II. It noted that materials are 
plentiful, prices have stabilized, 
wages are not likely to increase, and 
that contractors are shaving profits 
in order to get business. ‘“Further- 
more,’ it said, “interest rates are 
lower and pending tax reforms offer 
a better deal for buyers.” 


Atom in Industry . . There’s been 
stormy debate over proposed leg- 
islation revising the atomic energy 
act to permit increased participation 
by private industry and friendly na- 
tions. Atomic Energy Commission 
officials believe the time is at hand 
for private investment in nuclear 
research, and they are trying to find 
a way to get more data into private 
hands. During hearings which the 
joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has been holding there has been 
general support for the project, but 
a good deal of uneasiness over some 
of the security restrictions. One 
section of the bill provides a $2,500 
fine for passing on atomic informa- 
tion which anyone “has a reason to 
believe is restricted.” Witnesses 
complained this provision will make 
scientists, publishers and_ others 
“ultra-conservative” and will create 
“an unhealthy” atmosphere. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
already has entered into a contract 
for the first large scale nuclear pow- 
er plant. The project, according to 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Hen- 
ry Smyth, does not involve radically 
new engineering. Nuclear power 
plants differ from normal power 
plants only by the substitution of a 
nuclear reactor for the firebox and 
boiler. On the basis of present costs, 
chances are, Mr. Smyth suggests, 
that most power plants in this coun- 
try will rely on conventional fuels 
in the coming years. Overseas, 
where fuel costs are high, nuclear 
power units will be in a better com- 
petitive position. And in this coun- 
try, any appreciable increase in fuel 
costs will make the atom a more at- 


_ tractive source of power. “In fact,” 


Mr. Smyth says, “perhaps the most 
important role for nuclear power 
may be as a restraining force ex- 
erted against rising power costs.” 


New Purchasing Directory . . 
If you sell to government, don’t miss 
“U.S. Government Purchasing Di- 
rectory” just published by Small 
Business Administration. It is 92 
pages, selling for 50c from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The first complete 
guide to military and civilian pur- 
chasing activities, it lists 4,000 
classes of commodities covering over 
5,000,000 items and where each is 
bought. a 


Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 


TAKE IT OFF... TAKE IT OFF! 
Not KLEEN-STIK! Thousands of 


delighted users say this super- 
stickin’ moistureless adhesive stays 
on! But one of its many, many 
ingenious uses is to hold pads of 
**Take-Ones”’ (coupons, order 
cards, entry blanks, etc.) so that 
customers can take ’em off. Like 
for instance: 


“RIPE OUNE, 
OLIVES evan Sug 
make : : 


good! 


Good macaroni dishes and good sales 
records, that is! California’s OLIVE 
ADVISORY BOARD got w-i-d-e 
distribution of “Ripe Olive’’ recipes 
through these simple Tear Sheet 
Pads. Equipped with KLEEN- 
STIK backing, they’re easy to put 
up (just peel and press) . . . and 
tough to withstand pulling by eager 
hausfraus. This ap-‘‘peel’’-ing stunt 
was worked out by WALLY 
SMITH of the Board and BOB 
CAMPBELL, production man in 
J. WALTER THOMPSON’s San 
Francisco office . . . with SAM 
DONAHUE of DONAHUE 
LITHO turning in a solid produc- 
tion job. 


Let’s make HAY... 


Or better still, Terra Verde Alfalfa! 
That’s what plenty of farmers did 
after reading the informative book- 
let put out by NORT'HRUP KING 
& CO., Minneapolis. To put the 
pamphlets “in the swing”’ for eye- 
catching distribution, BBD&O’s 
Inspiration Dept. came up with the 
quite bright idea of dangling them 
from ‘‘king’’-sized spots of — guess 
what?—KLEEN-STIK! This 
miracle stickum holds tight on walls, 
windows, etc. of dealer outlets. 
Fine crop of litho work by RAY 
JOHNSON of McGILL COM- 
PANY! 


Nobody gets stuck when you use 
KLEEN-STIK for ‘*Take-Ones” or 
hundreds of other P.O.P. sales- 
starters. Comes in a full array of 
plain ’n fancy printing stocks—see 
your regular printing, litho, or 
silk-screen man for samples and 
eye-deas. Or, join our free ‘“‘Idea- 
of-the-Month’’ Club—write on 
your letterhead today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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News 


of industrial sales and advertising 


*Steel’s census of industry 
shows 250% increase possible 
by 1975, 50% by 1960 


® CLEVELAND . . Metalworking, the 
nation’s “most important industry,” 
could increase more than two and 
one-half times by 1975. 

The increase by 1960 could be 
nearly 50%. 

Indication of such _ spectacular 
growth is found in the latest com- 
pilation of figures in the continuing 
census of the metalworking industry 
conducted by Steel, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland. 

The industry’s sales in 1953 
amounted to $125.3 billion. Using 
this figure as a base, and assuming 
that per capita consumption of the 
industry’s goods will increase at the 
rate of the past seven years, the 
census showed that population in- 
creases will bring the industry’s 
sales to $337.8 billion in 1975 and 
$193.3 billion in 1960. 

If per capita consumption remains 
constant, the census showed, sales 
in 1975 will be $156.6 billion and in 


1960, $140.9 billion. 

“The size of the actual market 
probably lies somewhere between 
the two approaches,’ the census 
concluded. 

According to Steel’s 
metalworking comprises a huge seg- 
ment of American industry. 

The definition: “The metalwork- 
ing industry includes all manufac- 
turing plants that produce metals or 
manufacture a product made wholly 
or partially out of metal.” 

The census covered all such plants 
in the country that employ 20 or 


definition, 


more persons. 

The census evaluated the impor- 
tance of the metalworking industry 
on the basis of five points. Here are 
the points, along with comments of 
the census takers: 

1. Number of plants in operation 

. “continuing growth in the num- 
ber of plants employing 20 or more 
(due to) construction of new plants 
(and) record high peacetime em- 
ployment levels that caused smaller 
plants to move up into the group 


employing 20 or more. From 1939 





DOLLAR VOLUME OF SALES OF THE METALWORKING INDUSTRY* 
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to 1952 the total number of plants 
more than doubled.” 

2. Number of people employed . . 
“employment of the metalworking 
industry has continued to grow at a 
constantly faster pace than employ- 
ment in all other manufacturing in- 
dustries combined. Employment in- 
creased from 3,158,000 in 1947 to 7,- 
797,000 in 1953.” 

3. Value added by manufacture. . 
“Since 1947 the metalworking in- 
dustry has steadily advanced from 
the position of adding 39°. of the 
total value added by manufacture to 
a position in 1952 where it was add- 
ing 46% of the total value.” 

4. Sales volume . . “in the seven- 
year period 1947-1953 the sales of 
the metalworking industry more 
than doubled, rising from $61.3 bil- 
lion in 1947 to $125.3 billion in 1953.” 

5. Expenditures for new machin- 
ery and equipment metalwork- 
ing’s expenditures “constantly in- 
creased to the point where this in- 
dustry buys almost as much new 
machinery and equipment per year 
as all other manufacturing indus- 
tries combined. The increase was 
from $1.4 billion in 1947 to $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1952.” 

On the basis of these five yard- 
sticks, the census concluded that 
metalworking “is the most impor- 
tant of all manufacturing industries. 
In many respects it is as important 
as all other manufacturing indus- 
tries combined.” 

Results of the census, started in 
1939, are compiled in a 255-page 
book available upon arrangement 
with Penton Publishing Co., Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, O. 

The book contains 77 maps show- 
ing the location of the metalworking 
industry’s plants. It also contains 
about 240 pages of tables, which 
give a detailed breakdown of the 
industry by the size of the plants, 
by operations performed and _ by 
major product manufactured 

“The purpose of the census vol- 
ume,” according to the publisher, “‘is 
to provide sales executives in com- 
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The trend in modern industry is to do 


The counterpart of what the big electric companies 
are doing in electronics, Industrial Equipment News 
developed 21 years ago in industrial marketing .. . 
when it offered manufacturers a new, more compact 
and efficient method of spreading its product story 
throughout all industries in small but adequate stand- 
ard space units, size 314 by 434 inches, at a cost of 14¢ 
per printed sales call. 


By putting a ceiling on ad size and giving readers uni- 
form, easy eyefuls next to news columns, when and 
where they are looking for such product information, 
you get full-page results at fractional costs. And this 
economy extends the purchasing power of your ad 
dollars to include all 452 subdivisions of the 20 major 
industries. 


In this way you can be sure to reach all the markets 

. . including all the new markets . . . on a sound in- 
vestment basis. IEN markets are active NOW because 
Industrial Equipment News reaches all of the active 
markets. The great number of active. ..and SPECIFIC 
... Sales leads which IEN advertisers are getting each 
month is added proof that JEN markets are active NOW. 


Eliminating all non-essentials, IEN explores, finds and 
helps you to sell by placing your product message 
where buyers look for product information, when prod- 
ucts are being chosen . . . giving you more sell .. . 
in less space ... at the lowest cost. 


MORE IN SMALLER space 


Tiny transistors 
to replace large vacuum tubes, 
Printed electric circuits, 
instead of bulky wiring, 
Cigarette size transmitters, 
Two-way wrist radios. 





This principle applies especially to advertising 
space as paper and printing costs zoom... . 
And more especially, right now, when our na- 
tional economy places added emphasis on 
marketing economies in all well managed in- 
dustries. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 


The 9 items listed are all in our MEDIA DATA FILE or 
Lola ool gel-1a-1o 1-1 ele] deli 


Equipment \k! 


AFFILIATED WITH THOMAS REGISTER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 

The Original 
IEN 

Founded 1933 


Industrial @ aw 
oe Gon 


Industrial Equipment News 
Thomas Publishing Company 
461 8th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Send to 


Name 


Title 











Company. 
Address 
COMPLETE MEDIA DATA FILE []...or... 





THE 1EN PLAN (J) HOW TO PREPARE 


1/9th-PAGE ADS 
NIAA STATEMENT 0 0 


INQUIRY QUALITY, 


CCA AUDIT REPORT 0 NOT QUANTITY oO 


ADVERTISING RATECARD [J iwouiry CHECKING SHEET [] 


CHECK CHART FOR ADVER- 


PUBLICITY WORK SHEET 
TISEMENT ANALYSIS oO 0 
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Eliminate 
35% of Your 


es Typing 


¢ with this new 
COPYING MACHINE 


Ends Costly 
Outside 


Copying, 
too! 


Photocopies Anything Instantly 
— Right in Your Own Office 


Save hours of typing time daily 
7 . eliminates all copying 
errors. Now just flip a switch 
—and in seconds make an exact 
copy of any letter, form, con- 
tract, invoice, catalog sheet or 
report. This revolutionary dry 
photocopy machine copies any 
original up to 11” wide, any 
length—written. printed, typed 
or drawn on one or two sides. 
Used and approved by thou- 
sands of leading companies— 
yet priced within the budget of 
even the smallest firms 
*According to a dependable inde- 


pendent survey 35% of all typing is 
copy typing 


1 


*merican Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1978 W. Peterson, Chicago 26, Illinois 

Rush me new free Photocopy Information Kit containing 
booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat, plus separate folders on 
copying tax returns, color copying and copying on pre- 
printed forms 

ee 


Firm __ 


TS icinsinisersissieciiihian 


City — ° i = State 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Road, 


| Toronto, Ont 
— = oe oe 
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panies selling to the metalevorking 
industry with a series of easy-to- 
use statistical yardsticks against 
which to measure current sales re- 


sults.” 


Another Yank in England. . 
Ex-Cell-O buys British plant 

® DETROIT . . Ex-Cell-O Corp., De- 
troit, has bought a plant at Lei- 
cester, England, to manufacture its 
machine tools. 

The plant will be operated by a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the par- 
ent company. The English company 
will be called Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Ltd. The English plant formerly 
was owned ‘by Alfred Bary & Sons, 
Ltd. 


Big spending means business is 
optimistic, survey says 

® NEW yYorK . . Optimism for the 
future is reflected in a report by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, American 
manufacturing plans to 


which says the 
industry 
spend as much for new plants and 
equipment this year as in 1953, de- 
spite expected sales declines. 

The manufacturing companies ex- 
pect sales to be down about 2% 
from last year but still plan to spend 
$12.3 billion for new plants and 
equipment and increase productive 
capacity 4%, the report said. 

Productive capacity will be in- 


creased another 9% during the next 
three years, the report said. 

The report is based on the sev- 
enth annual survey of business 
plans by McGraw-Hill. 

“One reason for industry's con- 
tinued plans for heavy investment 
in new plants and equipment seems 
to be that business men are looking 
beyond the current letdown in sales 
to new growth in the future,” the 
report said. “They 
will pick up in later years . . By 
1957, the manufacturing 
company anticipates its sales will be 
up 12% over the 1953 level, al- 
though as a group, manufacturers 
think industry sales will :ncrease by 
only 4° between 1953 and 1957.” 

Other highlights of the 
were: 

1. Industry as a whole (including 
manufacturing, mining, electric and 
gas utilities, communications, rail- 
roads and other transportation) 
plans capital expenditures this year 
of $21.5 billion, about 4°, lower 
than the all-time record in 1953. 

2. Over the 1955-57 period, in- 
dustry already has _ preliminary 
plans to spend an average of $17.5 
billion a year for new plants and 
equipment, a level within $2 billion 
of the high 1950-53 average. Actual 
expenditures may be substantially 
higher than the current estimates if 
plans are revised upward as they 
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overwhelming: 


Reading matter that gives 
on-the-job assistance... 


Means circulation among men with buying power 


Oil producing men subscribe to WorLD 
OIL to get useful, new information that helps 
them with their own particular jobs. They 
know that because of WorLD OlL’s rigid edi- 
torial evaluation, they get articles that are 
authoritative, factual and solid. 

Over 16,000 of these subscribers are 


equipment. Why nat get in touch with us 
today, and let us help you profit by this strong 
market coverage? 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY of 
Wor .p OiL’s 1954 NIAA Data Book. It’s filled 
with valuable market information about the 
multi-million-dollar oil producing industry. 


engaged exclusively in oil producing. This 
powerful advertising force reaches 93% of the 
men who buy or specify 98% of all oil field 


FIRST Choice of OCrclmen.... 
GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Apecalized PEROLUM Srblications 


OFFICES: @ Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 @ New York (17), 
250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 @ Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Wabash 2-9330 @ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 @ Tulsa 
(3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 @ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 
Park, Jefferson 1219. 





“From Conception | 
to Completion, 
Civil Engineers 
Control 
Construction.” 


Says Ross White, 
M.ASCE, 

Vice President 
Brown & Root, Inc., 
Houston, Texas 


“In our organization, engineers are 
the mainspring of the large and var- 
ied construction projects on which 
we are at work throughout the 
world. As planners, supervisors and 
contractor executives, Civil Engin- 
eers enter into every phase of spe- 
cification and purchase of materials 
and equipment. Today, it is difficult 
to find a large construction organ- 
ization not staffed with engineers 
on an executive level.” 


Only CIVIL ENGINEERING 
alone can sell 
37,000 Civil Engineers. 


Here’s why: 


ou CIVIL ENGINEERING is the only national 
periodical published exclusively for Civil 
Engineers. 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’s 37,000 
readers have met the rigid education and 
experience requirements for membership 
in the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


EE civil ENGINEERING’s authoritative edi- 
torial content is written by top-flight en- 
gineers actively engaged in important 
projects. 


Bich reader interest produces results — 
36,715 inquiries from one issue alone. 


BB Advertisers pleased — 91% of 1952's ad- 
vertisers were back again in 1953. 


|Dhelepbel-1-5¢-Meta Male lbleett-te| 
Col) ol —lesbarmesele molars 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERIN 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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have been in the past. 

3. Industry’s plans are geared to 
rising sales over the long term. But 
the plans also portend increasingly 
On the aver- 
age, manufacturers expect their in- 
dividual company sales in the peri- 
od 1953-1957 to grow three times as 
fast as industry sales. 

4. A majority of manufacturing 
companies would increase capital 
expenditures if depreciation allow- 
ances are substantially increased. 


severe competition. 


Chemical industry stages 
promotional ‘week’ 

® WASHINGTON . . The nation cele- 
brated its first “Chemical Progress 
Week” May 17-22, with promotion 
designed to tell the people the con- 
tributions the chemical industry has 
made in their daily lives. 

The “Week” 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation. MCA president William C. 
Foster said everyone in the indus- 
try .. from company presidents to 
office boys . . worked to bring the 
industry’s message to an estimated 
10,000,000 persons. 

The message was told via speech- 
es by industry leaders, press cover- 
age and advertising. 


was sponsored by 


Gulf Publishing starts new 
publication in pipe line field 

™ HOUSTON .. The first issue of a 
new business publication, Pipe Line 
Industry, will come off the press 
July 5, Gulf Publishing Co., Hous- 
ton, has announced. 

The new publication will cover 
construction, operations and main- 
tenance in the pipe line industry. It 
will have a guaranteed distribution 
of 4,500. 

Ray L. Dudley, Gulf Publishing’s 
president, will be publisher of the 
new publication. Warren L. Baker, 
editorial director of World Oil, will 
hold the same position with the new 
publication. Don Taylor, present 
pipe line editor of World Oil, will 
be editor of the new publication. 

Besides World Oil, Gulf publishes 
Petroleum Refiner, Refinery Cata- 


| log, Composite Catalog of Oil Field 


Equipment and Daily Oil News. 





Wie 
Safe Delivery — Anywhere — in 
GENERAL CORRUGATED CONTAINERS 
You'd he amazed at the safe shipping records of our 
customers. Many bulky, delicate items, such as console 
radio and television cabinets formerly packed in heavy, 
expensive containers now arrive #8 ely and economi- 
cally in General Corrugated Boxes. Let us help you 
solve your container problem. Write today, or... 


Genetal Box |-=- 

















Genera! Box Co., 600 S. 20% St., Louisville 1, Ky 
ee a ee ee 5791 





Gen. Box 


At Ease...” 


cartoon newspaper series for promotion. 


campaign uses 


Cartoon ads push industrial 
containers in newspaper series 
® LOUISVILLE . . Gen. Box is a trav- 
eling man. The five-star “general” is 
a cartoon character who is pushing 
corrugated paper containers of Gen- 
eral Box Co., Louisville, in a news- 
paper advertising campaign. 

The cartoon-style ads are running 
weekly in the Sunday roto section 
of the Louisville Courier Journal. 
Gen. Box, with his box-like figure 
and walrus mustache, appears in a 
series of situations that serve to 
promote such sales points as quick 
delivery, safe shipment and the 
company’s designing and testing fa- 
cilities. 

Advertising Manager J. L. Stone- 
king said this is General Box Co.’s 
first attempt at local market promo- 
tion. An unusual feature of the 
campaign is use of a mass circula- 
tion medium to promote a strictly 
industrial product. 


Boston ad clinic warns against 
setting budgets too high 
= Boston . . New England indus- 
trial admen have been warned not 
to set advertising budgets too high. 
William J. Carroll, president, 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Worcester, 
Mass., issued the warning at a one- 
day industrial advertising and mar- 
keting clinic sponsored by the Tech- 
nical Advertising Association. 
Mr. Carroll emphasized the long 
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Your Answer Here: ___ 


May we give you a HINT? Before you 
buy any more loose leaf binders, phone 
your local Remington Rand salesman. He 
will show you binders for every require- 
ment listed below—and a lot more, too! 


CATALOGS 

PRICE LISTS 

SALES MANUALS 

SERVICE MANUALS 

SALES TRAINING MANUALS 
PARTS LISTS 

SERVICE BULLETINS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCEDURE MANUALS 
VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 
ENGINEERING DATA 
OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


If you can’t phone immediately send coupon today 
for free copy of this new 40-page Remington Rand 
P) pag gf 

catalog “Binders That Build Business.” 


Room 1650, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Kindly send free copy of “Binders That Build 
Business” — LL234. 

Name—_ 

Title- 

Firm 

Address 


Zone 
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How to Sell 
the $9 Billion 


Wood Industry” 


WHAT THEY BUY 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
COVERAGE 


1 authority ‘and th money to k 
EDITORIAL AND CIRCULATION 
The new Wood & W Products is being 

t id by ore and 
production men 


rontent shows 


agement ar 1 


w man ) 


Ask For These Sales Aids 
If you haven't seen the NEW Wood & Wood 
Products, write for a sample copy today. 
And for facts about this huge market, ask 
for our Market Data File including report of 
recent field study. 
**Based on December 31, 1953, vs. December 31. 
1952 publisher's statements. 


Wwo00oD 


Wood Products 


A VANCE PUBLICATION a) 


139 NW. Clark St., 
Phone: 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
Financial 6-5380 
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term nature of advertising and 
warned against setting budgets so 
high that they cannot be maintained 
at that high level until the full im- 
pact of the program is achieved. 

Theme of the clinic was “A New 
Look at Industrial Advertising.” 
More than 200 advertising and sales 
executives attended the meeting, 
first of its kind in New England. 

Other highlights were: 

1. Harold Torrell, vice-president, 
Syracuse Supply Co., stressed the 
value of the distributor as a face- 
to-face contact man and urged ad- 
vertisers to plug the distributor as 
a mutual friend of both the adver- 
tiser and his prospects. 

2. Donald B. Armstrong, Jr., vice- 
McCann-Erickson, New 


described the new 


president, 
York 


“fullpower” use of research in se- 


agency, 


lecting product features to adver- 
tise, in pre-testing ad copy and in 
measuring the success of ads. 

3. Henry W. Leland, manager of 
administrative studies, advertising 
department, General Electric Ap- 
paratus Division, told of challenging 
opportunities ahead for advertising 
and sales promotion in his talk on 
“Planning for the Day After To- 
morrow.” 

4. Arno H. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York agency, spoke on “Selling: the 
Key to Sustained Prosperity.” 

5. Two panel discussions 
held, one on technical publicity, 
the other on industrial advertising 
media. 


were 


Bozell & Jacobs buys Perkins 
Co., Indianapolis agency 

s INDIANAPOLIS . . Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc., advertising agency with head- 
quarters at Omaha, has acquired 
A. L. Perkins & Co., Indianapolis 
industrial advertising agency. 

The Perkins company became a 
part of Bozell & Jacobs’ Indianapo- 
lis branch. Armond L. Perkins, 
founder and president of the Per- 
kins company, has been named vice- 
president of Bozell & Jacobs and 
will continue to act as account ex- 
ecutive and public relations coun- 
sel for clients he served through 


the Perkins company. 

These clients include Cooley 
Electric Mfg. Corp., W. J. Holliday 
& Co., and Indiana Gear Works, all 
of Indianapolis, and Hendrickson 
Motor Truck Co., Chicago. 

Richard C. Lovell, Perkins com- 
pany art director, has joined Bozell 
& Jacobs as assistant account ex- 


ecutive. 


Serkowich, ‘adman of 1953,’ 
moves up at Westinghouse 
@ PITTSBURGH . . Joe H. Serkowich, 
often-honored advertising manager 
of LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Peoria, has been named director of 
advertising and publicity for West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, 
parent company of LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse. 
The office is 
a newly created 
one, designed to 
e coordinate ad- 
vertising, sales 
and 


relations 


promotion 
public 
programs of all 
Sitinieials the divisions and 
subsidiaries of 
Westinghouse. 

Lloyd A. Rager, 
promotion manager, succeeds Mr. 
Serkowich as LeTourneau-Westing- 
house advertising manager. 

Mr. Serkowich started in the ad- 
vertising department of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIll., in 1936, 
served in the Army’s armoured 
corps during World War II and 
joined LeTourneau in 1948. He has 
been advertising since 
1950. 

Last January, Mr. Serkowich was 
named INDUSTRIAL MARKE'TING’s In- 
Advertising Man of the 


former sales 


manager 


dustrial 
Year. 
Mr. Rager, Mr. Serkowich’s suc- 
cessor, started with LeTourneau 17 
years ago as a factory worker. He 
moved upward to head the compa- 
ny’s parts catalog department, be- 
came assistant advertising manager 
four years ago and was named sales 
promotion manager early this year. 


"Mechanism of Month’ club to 
push industry P-0-P efforts 

® ELMHURST, N. Y. A “Mecha- 
nism of the Month Club” has been 
started by Gale Dorothea Mecha- 
nisms, Elmhurst, producer of ani- 
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ADVERTISERS 


in the current issue of MacRae's 


In making up your schedules for directory advertising consider the basic 
facts that influenced the 291 new advertisers and their agencies to use 


MacRae’s. 


] More than 18,500 key executives who make buying plans and control 
% 


buying plans read it. This selective readership at the buying decision 


level assures unduplicated quality circulation. 


A survey showed that these executives in 4 out of 5 plants prefer 
to use MacRae’s when they are ready to buy and want to know 


where to buy. 


MacRae’s gives the essential facts industrial buyers want in one cou- 
venient volume. It concentrates on industrial product data, excludes 4 . 
the non-industrial. As a result wanted facts are quickly found without 


extra book confusion. 


You also need MacRae’s, the industrial directory that 
has helped guide American industries for 62 years. 





e ONE BOOK sesso 
Reserve space in 
the 1955 issue now 


MacRAE’S soox 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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equipment 
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ecals 


they identify! 


Decal nameplates keep your 
trademark before the consum- 
er. They're custom designed 
te best suit your product. They 
look so well, cost so little. 


they instruct! 


Diagrams, charts, instructions 
for use — insure proper per- 
formance and protect your 
preduct’s good name. PF decal 
trademarks go on quickly and 
last indefinitely. 


Learn how PF decals can aid 
in selling your product. Art 
services, consultation, and esti- 
mates without obligation. Send 
coupon today for FREE infor- 
mational booklets. 








PALM, FECHTELER & co. 


85 Maple St., Weehawken, N. J. Dept. IM6 


Please send us your FREE Booklets: 
— Decal-Ways to Sales 
—PF Window Valances and Window 
a 
Signs 


-~How leading advertisers use decals 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City .... 
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mation mechanisms for dispiay uses. 

The company invites lithogra- 
phers, designers and display houses 
to join the club at $3 to $10 per 
monthly mechanism. Early offer- 
ings include a roller towel mecha- 
nism with a continuous roll of paper 
for display advertising, a bouncing 
ping pong ball and an automatic 
window tapper to catch attention, 
so said a news release. 

Purpose of the club is to stimulate 
industry to “do a much better sell- 
ing job at point of purchase,” ac- 
cording to Ed Burnett, sales man- 
ager for the company. 


‘Wood Working Digest’ gives 
industry promotion awards 

® GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. . . Eight com- 
panies and trade associations in the 
woodworking industry have been 
honored by Wood Working Digest, 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill., for advancing public under- 
standing of the industry. 

The awards of merit, presented by 
Robert C. Van Kampen, Hitchcock 
company president, were the first 
of their kind in the industry. They 
will become an annual affair. 

First place winners in the various 
divisions were: lumber associations 
division, Hardwoods Exhibit Com- 
mittee, Chicago; lumber companies 
division, Pacific Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago; wood waste products divi- 
sion, Kingsford Chemical Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich.; finished wood 
products associations division, Wood 
Office Furniture Institute, Washing- 
ton; finished wood products com- 
panies division, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis; woodworking materials 
and machinery division, DeWalt, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 


Agency Vice-President Named 
‘Ad Woman of the Year’ 

® BALTIMORE . . Mary Edna Busch, 
vice-president of Emery Advertis- 
ing Corp., Baltimore, has been 
named “Advertising Woman of the 
Year” by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Baltimore. A silver bowl 
was presented to Miss Busch at a 
meeting of the men’s and women’s 
advertising clubs of Baltimore. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Joseph J. Friedler, Jr. . . former southern 


district manager, Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Co., Chicago, has been named vice-presi- 


dent in charge of sales. 


George Kielty . . former sales representa- 
tive in Pittsburgh, Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has been named vice-president in 
charge of the industrial and commercial 
fluorescent lighting division. Edward W. 
Link will supervise air conditioning sales 
and John A. Witter, lighting equipment 


sales in Pittsburgh. 


Jack J. Spurrier . . former sales supervisor, 
. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo., 


istrict sales manager of 
Howard J. Mather . . former sales man- 


Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, has been 


ager of the Suydam 


named general manager of industrial sales 
George P. Myers, 


former assistant general sales manager, 


for the paint division. 


industrial finishes, has been named indus- 
trial sales manager of the Suydam Divi- 


sion. 


Ray W. Macdonald . . general manager 
of international operations, Burroughs 


Corp., has been named vice-president of 


the company. 


Joseph A. Schneller . . formerly with Com- 
has been named 
director of sales, advertising and sales 


monwealth Edison Co., 


promotion for Lighting Products, Inc., High- 


land Park, IIl. 


Jack Lutey . . formerly in the sales depart- 
ment, McCullough Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
has been named eastern division public 
relations director. 


George J. Ficken, Jr. . . former assistant 
office manager, Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Rolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manuger. 


Peter L. Pantarotto . . former research 
analyst, Gerrard Steel Strapping Division, 
U. S. Steel Corp., Chicago, has been 
named general sales staff manager of that 
Division. 


Fred C. Stebbins . . former product sales 
manager in charge of farm equipment, 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., has been 
named civil aviation sales manager, Scott 


Aviation Corp., Lancaster, N.Y. 


C. J. Robinson . . vice-president of Gard- 
ner, Robinson, Steirheim & Weis, Inc., de- 
f exhibits, 


} 


signers and builders of industrial 
ia 


a 
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Rapid conversion to “paid” proves usefulness to readers 





LOOK INTO 
THE FUTURE 
as 
LOOK INTO 
PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


ik LEss than one year, McGraw-Hill’s 
Circulation Department has converted 
nearly 60% of Petroleum Processing’s 
circulation from free to paid. 

The fact that so many readers are so 
willing to pay for it proves that Petro- 
leum Processing’s concept of the need 
for thorough penetration in the refinery 
market is correct, and that refinery 
men appreciate the editorial excellence 
of the publication—its specialized, con- 
cise, and authoritative coverage of in- 
formation dealing with their real prob- 
lems. 

The conversion program is being 
handled with great care to insure high 
quality of all sebseribers, and to assure 
thorough coverage of the petroleum 

:processing industry.* In the conver- 
sion, McGraw-Hill’s 190 field circula- 
tion representatives—who really are 
reading counsellors for men who want 


) vo get ahead in industry —are conduct- 


ing the first real canvass of buying in- 


fluences ever made in the refinery in- 


dustry. 

This face-to-face contact with read- 
ers pays other dividends than superior 
circulation coverage of a market. The 
reasons people buy, or decline to buy, 
a subscription to your publication are 
an invaluable aid in editorial planning. 
The kind of contact which comes when 
the subscriber has to “lay his money on 
the line” affords a check on the pub- 
lication’s usefulness that no editorial 
interviews or readership research can 
achieve. 

To present your advertising message 
to the buying factors in the fast-moy- 
ing petroleum refining industry, you 
need the thorough penetration you get 
only from Petroleum Processing—with 
by far the largest circulation in the 
refinery field and the most alert edi- 


torial coverage. 


*Complete circulation specifications, showing lists of acceptable titles, available on request 
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330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Why cats have 9 lives 

















Cats are cautious. Ordinary citizens like you and us take chances. 
All sorts of silly chances. Like this parlor booby trap you’re looking 


at right here. 


Edison never would have invented the lamp bulb if he figured this 
was going to happen. But he couldn’t have imagined that 75-odd 
years later there would be more than 20 million houses in this coun- 
try with inadequate wiring (not enough circuits, not enough outlets, 
too few switches, etc.) or that new homes, too, would suffer from 


this sickness. 


After all, is there anything you use more in your home than elec- 
tricity? Do you know how many circuits you have in your home? 
How many you ought to have? How many special duty lines you 


need for washers or ranges, air conditioners? 


Or suppose you're in the market for a new home. Do you know how 
to check the electrical service? What to look for? The extra margin 


of adequacy it ought to have for the next ten years? 


Talk to your lighting company. You'll find them mighty helpful. 
There’s no charge for their advice. They’re not responsible for the 
wiring inside your home, but they are concerned with helping you 
make electricity your servant, and not the other way around. Or, 


if you’d prefer, write us for your free copy of “Getting the Most 





From Your Home's Electric System.” 





Electrical World 


This message is one of a series sponsored by Elec- 
trical World ... for 80 years the basic rejerence 
of the operating and management men in America’s 
great electric power industry. Electrical World 
serves them fast and faithfully each week with the 
industry’s news, plant practice and technology. 
Here in its editorial pages an industrial giant lives 
and breathes and plans ahead. Here in its advertis- 
ing pages the leaders do business with the leaders. 
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advertising 
message 

is the 








wedge! 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Together, they open up 
additional sales opportunities 
in 21 basic industries where 
35,000 mechanical engineers 
—readers of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING—buy and specify 
to put and keep their plants 


in operation 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is 
the one publication that 
sells mechanical engineers 
exclusively, in industry 


after industry. 


Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


MECHANICAL 
‘ENGINEERING 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th Street J 





tL New York 18, N. Y. 
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Walter C. Cooper . . former sales manager 


U. S. Steel Corp. . 

to round out the expe 
personnel, is oncham jing 1 
New York and Chicago d t sales of 
fices. William wW. Deal comes t 


Chicago to New York. 


the Chi- 
cago office from New York; Fred L. Non- 


Agency changes. . 


Fensholt Advertising . . 


1amed t 


Waar 


ma fact 
manula 


Robert M. Quarry . . h 


A. D. Adams Advertising . . 
has moved to new 
New York. 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen . 


Kenneth Grosbeck . . ha: 


by The Wexton C 


Norman Malone Associates . . Akror 


handle 


Smith, Hagel & Snyder . . New ‘ 
been named to handle 
Folding Box 


subsidiary of Federal Paper } 


National 








If you sell to industry this free booklet can 


help you to get more orders at lower unit 
cost.— It describes Pee h dake liivemerey a) 
(oJ 0] Mo) Moke l el (ole me l-X tie laMmelalomelt tial olelivela 

Pate lacleilxelMmul-listolo Moh mmeoleldeliareliiale 
Well mekohd-1ailtinlemelale Mele] fel loleb Mromel-lmulolas 
orders per hundred sales calls a A new 


technique for measuring the effectiveness 


of your entire catalog program. - 


your catalogs key to more 
orders at lower cost 














Dear Your fonodlvct, 


Rowe, 
SVizr .ow 


If so, here’s your mar- 

ket! Responsible men 

with buying power in 

15,000 separate plants. 

Their principal interest 

is replacing machinery, 
equipment, tools and devices hav- 
ing a low safety quotient . . . to 
assure utmost protection at 
minimum cost for maximum 
production. 

They are executives in charge of 
the safety and maintenance pro- 
grams of their plants... they think 
in terms of production . . . and 
they are consulted before any in- 
vestments are made in plant safety 


equipment 


Because Safety Maintenance & Pro- 
duction, editorially, has the same 
viewpoint . . . because it considers 
the industrial plant as a whole, 
and emphasizes the concept that 
safety and maintenance are vital 
parts in the production scheme... 
its pages truly serve your interests 


Reach managements with a mod 
ern outlook through 


Safety 
Maintenance 


and Production 


America's Pioneer Magazine in its Field. 
An Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., Publication 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Atlanta Cincinnati 
Boston Dallas 
Chattanooga Los Angeles 
Chicago Richmond 
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Care and quality of electros 
important for good ads 


® THE NUMBER of times you can use 
an electro depends on four things: 
(1) circulations of the publications 
using your electros, (2) the care 
with which electros are handled by 
pressmen, (3) the care with which 
electros are handled by receiving 
and shipping personnel proper 
packaging is important, and (4) the 
quality of the electros in the first 
place. 

You'll find that a copper faced 
electro will give good quality repro- 
duction for up to 100,000 impres- 
sions . . so if you run in a book 
with 60,000 circulation, and then in 
another book with 40,000 circula- 
tion, you've had it. 

If you’re using nickel electros you 
“an count on about three times as 
many good impressions 

To try to save money by using 
your electros until they’re worn 
down to the wood is unwise econ- 
omy. The cost of a new set of elec- 
tros is relatively low so why 
goof up reproduction on an ad that 
may cost $400 or $500 or more just 
to save a lousy $40 or $50 on elec- 
trotypes. 

If your agency isn’t already doing 
it, have them set up a system that 


will show the approximate number 
of impressions that have been run 
on any given electro. A simple card 
file will do the trick. 


when 


wn 


@ NO, I DONT think you are being 
unreasonable at all. Most associa- 
tion meetings are for two purposes 

educational and social. The so- 
cial part certainly includes getting 
better acquainted with your sup- 
pliers .. but any good business man 
will refrain from making an out- 
right pitch for business. 

I’m inclined to think that bad 
taste in this respect is the exception, 
not the rule. 

Most associations are pretty tough 
on members or guests who make 
outright or obvious sales approaches. 
Usually the by-laws specifically pro- 
hibit such activities. I happen to 
know that most NIAA chapters are 
pretty tough in this respect. 


ir article appearing ‘in 
INDUSTRIAL 
w Much Should 
‘harge Its Small Accounts 
jitorial note which stated 
TRIAL MARKETING would 


ther small agencies 


ould be interested in kn 
to date information 


ou may have received 


® APPARENTLY, most small agencies 
do not like to talk about their billing 


Continued on page 50 








(Advertisement) 


Muse 
Sd 


in selling the 
process industries 


by DOUG LIVINGSTON 


Promotion pays off 


only when your product 


© matter how sizable your ad- 
vertising space appropriation, how numer- 
ous your sales engineers, or how frequent 
your mailings, there is one vital follow- 
through point which should not be over- 
looked. This is the point of selection, 
which is deep within most process indus- 
tries plants—a sanctum sanctorum where 
specifying teams are closeted to concen- 
trate upon their closely guarded plans and 
processes. 


True, your trade advertisements can build 
company and brand acceptance while 
pointing up product superiority. But when 
specifying teams are in a huddle over their 
plans,all they consider are product facts 
which, thoroughly understood, often re- 
sult in your salesmen being called for 
more help. 


af ’ } of 
mi of purchase 
: purcnase. 


Since 1916, when the first annual Rein- 
hold Catalog was compiled, process men 
have formed a unique specifying habit. 


This habit is to reach for a Reinhold Cata- 
log—Chemical Engineering Catalog for 
equipment, engineering services and ma- 
terials of construction ... Chemical Mate- 
rials Catalog and Directory for chemicals 
and raw materials. Each Reinhold Catalog 
is sent to all the right men in all the right 
Dun & Bradstreet company-rated plants. 
No waste circulation. No important plants 
overlooked. 


The amount and quality of product in- 
formation furnished in CEC and CMC 
invariably determines the number of in- 
quiries—by mail and phone—that lead to 
sizable orders. The gap between your 
advertising messages and an invitation 
for your salesmen to call is closed by Rein- 
hold Catalogs, which provide the confi- 
dential data process men must have at 
hand during their specifying conferences. 


If you would like to see many specific 
examples of how process industries spe- 
cifying teams select products similar to 
yours, call in your Reinhold Catalog dis- 
trict manager today. 


Process industries 
specifying teams in over 
14,000 Dun & Bradstreet 
company-rated plants 
turn to 


eee 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 


® process equipment 
® engineering services 
® materials of construction 


IN THE 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
PICTURE! 


REINHOLD CATALOGS 
PUBLISHED FOR 

INSIDE PLANT USE 

BY ALL TITLE 

GROUPS 


ete eeereeesreeresecosresesreeoeeeeesere, 
Peo eeeeer ee ee eee eeeeeseeeseeeseseeses® 


Process 

industries specifying teams 

in over 10,000 Dun & Bradstreet 
company-rated plants 

turn to 


<q? WR €® 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS. CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 


for detailed, 
up-to-date data on 


» properties, specifications 
and applications of 
chemicals and raw materials. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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You pays your 
3.9f and you 


gets your man 


Let’s examine what you get. He 
holds forth in a coal mine. He’s a 
mine executive, a superintendent or 
engineer. He makes buying deci- 
sions. (Does he need something you 
have to sell?) He receives, reads and 
acts on MECHANIZATION. 


f\ 





problems... 


begins on p. 48 

practices. Perhaps they’re ashamed 
to admit how little they are charg- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, I’ve been able to 
accumulate very little new informa- 
tion on the subject. The only new 
information I have received indi- 
cates that the monthly retainer fee 
(against which space commissions 
apply) probably is somewhere be- 
tween $150 and $300 instead of be- 
tween $75 and $150 as shown by the 
informal check we made last year. 


He and 8,550 other key mining personnel buy over 
90% of Coal’s billion dollar annual purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies. We deliver all of these readers each 
month for a mere 3.9¢ per. The next coal publication 
offers 5,096 buying influences for 6.6¢ each. (7.5¢ after Executives of agencies handling 
April 1, 1954.) The 2.7¢ and 3.6¢ differences in our and small accounts are invited to fill out 
your favor are worth investigating if your costs-per- | the accompanying form (anony- 
contact or per sale are headed out of hand. 

So you’ll know how we found out, we’re printing 
our mathematics here, and noting the basis, so you can 
work it out too. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING would like 
to compile additional information on 
billing practices of small agencies. 


mously if you desire): 





All questions relate to accounts 
spending $10,000 a year or less 
including space, production, 
printing, etc. 
What is your monthly minimum 
or retainer? ne 
What do you charge per hour for 
research or copy for literature, 
direct mail pieces, etc.? — 
for out-of-town trips made 
for clients = 
for publicity (new product, 
new literature, personnel) re- 
leases? 


Coverage of Mine 
Cost per page Executives, per 
(12 page rate) | Superintendents, Reader* 
Engineers 





MECHANIZATION 


NEXT COAL 
PUBLICATION 335.00 9,096 6.6c 


(*Based on June 1953 audits of each publication) 


$330.00 | 8,551 3.9¢ 











Of course, sound selling isn’t confined to a single month, 
so let’s see what you might accomplish over a year’s 
time if you follow our logic: 











We're thinking about expanding our 
publicity program to include mat releases 
to weekly newspapers and medium-size 


dailies. Our releases would be mostly of 
CONTACTS 


| 
| BUYING POWER 
| 


a scientific or business nature. Just how 





12 pages exclusive in 
| 


receptive are newspaper editors likely to 


be to this type of material . . Publicity 


MECHANIZATION 


| 12 pages exclusive in 
next coal publication 


12 x 8,551 = 102,612 


Manager. 








® YOU CAN count on about 15% of 
weekly and medium-size daily news- 
paper editors being interested in 
news of a scientific nature. This 
doesn’t mean 15% of them will use 
your material . . but if your stuff is 
reasonably good, it'll have a decent 
chance of getting published. 

If your release deals with busi- 
ness news, about 10% of the dailies 
will have a potential interest. For 
weeklies, around 15%. ® 





12 x 5,096 = 61,152 


Isn’t that the way it comes out 
on your slide rule? 


echanization, Inc. 


MUNSEY BUILDING e WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


MELE 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO 
SAN FRANcisco + Los ANGELES 
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The big sales 

are made to the 

Chemical and 

Process Industries ide 


are the high level planners who wrap the 


at the equipment around processes for production. 


One of the most important functions of 


E XAC T od re ] q a T INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEM- 


ISTRY’s 30,000 professional chemists and 


wh e if A resea rch chemical engineers is this high level applied 


research, design and development, and op- 


iS tra ns la t Q ( erations planning. 


Buying is a team operation in the C&PI— 


into production | not a one man, one title, one function job. 


Just another reason why I&EC readers 
represent the greatest concentration of buying power 
in the chemical world 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING 


An American Chemical 
Society Publication 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 











in the Big Growth Industries 


@ BIGGEST CIRCULATION — 78,234 subscribers, more than 
twice as many as any other magazine serving the 85 billion dollar 
chemical and process industries. 


@ BIGGEST COVERAGE — of all titles and functions in the 

cp “buying team”: company officials, works executives, supervisors, 
foremen, engineers, research directors, chemists and consultants. 

@ THE COMPLETE MAGAZINE — complete general news coverage, 


complete cp technical information (the only place industry men 
can find the full industry story) and complete buyer service. 


@ BROADEST SCOPE...DEEPEST PENETRATION — 
reaching all buying titles and functions, and reaching deep within 
them with a big circulation in each category. 





Management. NEws 


| a REINHOLD An American 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION | oP Chemical Seciety 
430 Park Avenue Wd $ Publication 


Sew York 22, N. Y. « 

Chicago 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Dallas 

Denver The Complete Newsmagazine of the Chemical World 
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NIAA to debate reorganization 
at Montreal; 1,400 to attend 


Officers, committees push for stronger, more helpful HQ 


@ MONTREAL . . One of the most 
tempestuous and most important 
annual conferences in many years 
will open here June 14 for the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, as its members debate a 
drastic reorganization. 

The reorganization plan is aimed 
at a stronger association headquar- 
ters able to do a bigger promotional 
job for industrial advertising gen- 
erally and offer more help for mem- 
bers individually. 

The plan is endorsed by NIAA 
President William C. Sproull of 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, the NIAA 
executive committee and the policy 
and planning committee (IM, May). 
Since public announcement of the 
plan in May, it has developed both 
strong support and strong opposi- 
tion. Some of the opposition, how- 
ever, is only against certain aspects 
of the plan. 

Among the supporters is INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, on the premise 
that a stronger NIAA can do much 
to improve industrial advertising 
and to help win increased under- 
standing and support for it in top 
management circles. 

George L. Staudt, advertising 
manager of Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been nominated for 
president of NIAA, heading a slate 
of officers that 
will be voted 
upon at the con- 
ference. Mr. 
Staudt came to 
Harnischfeger 
several years 
ago as advertis- 
ing manager, and 
formerly was ad 
manager of Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, O. He has been a member 
of the board of directors of the 


Staudt 


association since 1953. 


Record . . Some 1,400 industrial 
admen and marketing men .. a rec- 
ord total . 
the annual conference June 14-17 
at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal hotel. In 
addition to internal affairs, the con- 
ference will be concerned both with 
problems of advertising and mar- 
keting techniques, objectives and 
standards. Prominent speakers, in- 
cluding Canada’s minister of fisher- 
ies, James W. Sinclair, will ad- 
dress the series of meetings. 

Mr. Sinclair, a Rhodes scholar 
formerly with the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, will speak on 
international trade. He has been 
described by Canadian Fisherman, 
a business publication, as “un- 
doubtedly the fastest-talking, per- 
haps the quickest-thinking and 
maybe the toughest-minded man in 
commons.” 

After a day of registration detail, 
during which the incumbent board 
of directors will hold its final meet- 
ing, business will get under way 
Tuesday morning, June 15. There 
will be 8 a.m. showings of outstand- 
ing industrial movies, to be followed 
by talks by Mr. Staudt and by John 
G. Forrest, financial and business 
editor of The New York Times, and 
J. E. Weldy, manager of marketing, 
Carboloy Department, General 
Electric Co., Detroit. 

Mr. Sinclair’s address on “Inter- 
national Marketing” will keynote 
Tuesday’s luncheon session, follow- 
ing which the organization’s active 
membership will spend the after- 
noon deliberating suggested basic 
changes in NIAA structure, at the 
annual business meeting. 


. are expected to attend 


Dues Hike? . . Among the recom- 
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mendations of the current board of 
directors on which membership ap- 
proval will be sought are a change 
of name to Association of Industrial 
Marketers; establishment of the of- 
fice of president as a fulltime, paid 
position; change of title and func- 
tion of the officer now known as 
president to chairman of the board; 
and an increase of $10 per year in 
the dues rate for each member. 
Officers will be elected at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. In ad- 
dition to the nomination of Mr. 
Staudt (who will become chairman 
of the board, despite his candidacy 
for the office of president, should 
the earlier recommendation be 
adopted prior to elections), the as- 
sociation’s nominating committee 
will put forward the following: 
For secretary-treasurer: Henry 
W. Leland, manager-administrative 
studies, apparatus advertising and 
sales promotion department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
For vice-presidents: David F. 
Beard, general director of advertis- 
ing, Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; T. Stanley Glover, account ex- 
ecutive, Ferres Advertising Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; John J. O'Rourke, 
principal, Wank & O’Rourke, San 
Francisco, Cal.; and Richard C. 
Sickler, assistant division manager, 
product advertising, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
For directors-at-large: Claude V. 
Meconis, advertising director, The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (two-year term); Ralph 
Hanes, director of advertising and 
sales promotion, Dodge Manufac- 
turing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. (one- 
year term). 
For associate directors: William 
K. Beard Jr., president, Associated 
Business Publications, New York, 


ao 


Continuea on page 6 
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standards of quality. The end re- 
sult should be more goods and serv- 
ices for more people at lower cost. 


No Quick Connection .. The ex- 
tent to which this new scientific de- 


The new automation field: how big, what's next 


Automatic operation promises drastic change in industrial thinking 


By Frederick Borden 


® A NEW GIANT is making its ap- 
pearance on the American industrial 
scene. During the past 15 years 
expenditures in this new field have 
increased at double the rate of 
over-all capital expenditures. There 
are more than 65,000 plants buy- 
ing the products of some 750 manu- 
facturers, and 25,000 of these are 
new customers since Korea. 

It has at least one existing busi- 
ness publication, three more are 
scheduled to make their appear- 
ances this summer, and it has an- 
nounced its first trade exposition 
for November. 

This dynamic newcomer hac an 
estimated annual market volume 
today of at least $2 billion, with 
the surface barely scratched. It 
has everything except a name! 

Automatic operation is the field. 
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It’s referred to variously as cyber- 
netics, automation, automatic con- 
trol, control engineering, automatic 
methods of controlling, industrial 
control. But, regardless of the title 
by which it will 
known, it is opening wide new vis- 


eventually be 


tas in industry, and no man can 
yet see its limitations. 

Some call it “automaticity,” in or- 
der to demonstrate that its potential 
goes far beyond the confines of 
mere automatic controls. It em- 
braces automatic mechanisms, auto- 
matic machines and _ automatic 
methods of handling, processing, as- 
sembly, inspection, packaging and 
distribution. 

Its objectives are greater output, 
reduced operating costs, economy 
of time, increased speed of data 


handling, and improvement of 


velopment is likely to revolutionize 
industry is hinted at by John Die- 
bold, editor and associate publisher 
of Reinhold Publishing Corp.'s 
forthcoming Automatic Control. In 
a book on the subject published two 
years ago, Mr. Diebold said, “A 
widely held about 
automation is that since all the ele- 
ments of the automatic factory are 
already with us, all that remains is 
to connect the proper instruments to 
the central control mechanism and 
This simply 


misconception 


attach our machines. 
is not true. 

“Actually, redesign of product, or 
of process, or of machinery . . and 
sometimes redesign of all three . 
is usually necessary to take full ad- 
vantage of the new technology. It 
is both erronec'us and self-limiting 
to think of the possibilities of auto- 
matiou merely in terms of ccnnect- 
ing today’s machines to electronic 
controls and making precisely the 
same products we make today in 
much the same way.” 

Mr. Diebold cites the use of 








printed radio circuits as a step in 
the direction of what he terms the 
necessary “rethinking” of products. 
“By thinking of circuits in terms of 
their functions rather than their 
present physical form,” he relates, 
“it has become possible to redesign 
the circuit in the form of flat planes. 
This has made possible the develop- 
ment of a machine for automatic 
production of radio circuits.” 
Manufacturing productivity nor- 
mally increases at the rate of about 
3% annually, while present popula- 
tion statistics indicate a demand for 
at least 40% greater production in 
1960 than in 1950 merely to main- 


Robot. . Replacing manpower, device at 
Ford grabs 180-pound engine block, flips 
it over, spins it around for next operation. 


tain today’s living standards. That 
observation has been made by Ed- 
ward S. Lawson, business manager 
of Automation, which Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, will bring 
out in August. He notes that “the 
trend to make-it-more automatic is 
cutting broadly across all segments 
of our business and industry. It 
has been moving with such speed 
and impact that it has generated 


a new market almost overnight.” 


The Market? . . What is this mar- 
ket . . who are its potential buyers? 
According to studies made by Auto- 
mation, those who are primarily in- 
terested in automatic operation fall 
into three classifications: 

1. Management and engineering 
executives in the manufacturing, 
processing and service industries 
seeking automatic operation 

2. Management and _ engineering 
executives who are designing prod- 
ucts and original equipment which 
must be made more automatic 

3. Consulting engineers who are 


Electronic Brain . . President Alexander Konoff 
equipment that electronically controls many operations in 


control panel of ‘’Dixie line,’ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s an- 
nounced Control Engineering will 
reflect ten years of active research 
thinking, and experimentation in 
the new field. In 1944, the staff of 
Electronics suggested that the com- 
pany investigate the feasibility of 
a new publication in the industrial 
control field, but a study of the po- 
tential indicated that the concept 
was still somewhat premature in 
terms of an existing market. 

A close check was kept on ad- 
vances in this phase of industry and 
in 1952, it was agreed that the new- 
comer had reached a state of de- 


velopment and potential growth 


of Conmar Products Corp. watches 


zipper plant, replaces three machines and ten workers, uses only one operator. 


recommending and specifying ma- 
chines, equipment and plant layouts 
for automatic operation. 
From mines to_ bakeries, 
foundries to perfumeries, all kinds 
of industries are today concerned 
with, and in many cases studying, 
the application of automatic con- 
trols to their machines, equipment, 
processes and plants. In addition, 
the men who design and build auto- 
matic control equipment, together 
with their design consultants, are 
of course instrumental in specifying 
basic parts, components and mate- 
rials. Cybernetics will leave no one 
unaffected by its advance. 


from 


making it possible to support a suc- 
cessful business publication of its 
own. 

This decision came about after 
completion of a survey of 15,000 
men in industry to determine their 
need for such a publication, of pro- 
spective advertisers to «ascertain 
markets and interest, and of cir- 
culation potential. The study 
showed, among other things, that 
executives interested in this field of 
endeavor were compelled to read 
too many vertical publications in 
order to find discussions and news 
of automatic control developments 
in each specific field. 
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Following completion and evalua- 
tion of the survey, a staff was as- 
sembled which produced a 144-page 
W. W. Garey, publisher 


of Control Engineering, points out 


pilot issue. 


that in studying reactions to the 
1,000 copies that were distributed 
to “engineers and technically trained 
management men and designers, the 
72 pages of sample advertising in- 
cluded were given equal considera- 


tion to the editorial content.” 


Common Denominator . . Edito- 
rially, Mr. Garey says, the maga- 
zine sought a common denominator, 
and believes it has found it at the 
engineering level. Thus, Control 
Engineering's formula will be based 
on the concept that the universal 
those with 
controls, regardless of 


interest of concerned 
automatic 
specific industry, lies in application 
of the basic engineering principles 
involved in cybernetics. 

Reinhold’s Automatic Control, on 
the other hand, will be directed pri- 
marily at top management person- 
those in administration, 
engineering who 


nel, and 
production and 
work with them, on the theory that 
before automatic control methods 
can be installed in a plant, they 
must be understood and accepted 
by those who make the final de- 
cisions. Articles will be written in 
layman's language to give scientific 
developments meaning to business 
men.” Penton’s Automation has as 
its announced purpose “to help in- 
dustry high operating 
costs and raise its quality standards 


reduce its 


through more automatic operation 
of machines, processes and plants. 
This is to be accomplished by cross 
breeding basic automation ideas 
that promise profitable application 
in widely diversified industries.” 
In addition to special articles 
geared to its basic editorial theories, 
publish tech- 
nical papers, advanced theory, and 
those 


concerned with the financial aspects 


each magazine will 


information of interest to 
of industrial control equipment and 
methods. 


First Exposition . . Richard Rim- 
bach, who has been publishing a 
magazine dealing with measure- 
ment, inspection, testing and con- 
trol since 1928, has taken note of 


technical developments, and has re- 
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cently changed the name of his 
publication to Instruments & Auto- 
mation, meanwhile making appro- 
priate editorial adjustments. He 
will direct the new industry’s First 
Automation Exposi- 
tion, scheduled for New York’s 
242nd Coast Artillery Armory dur- 


The show, 


International 


ing the week of Nov. 29. 
he explains, “will provide the first 
opportunity for manufacturers of 
automation and allied products to 
exhibit their latest advances to en- 
gineers and executives responsible 
for guiding future production meth- 
ods.” 

A week prior to this first public 
exposition, a display to be known as 
Automatic Control Open House and 
Exhibits will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, under the direc- 
tion of William Spigler of Philadel- 
phia. It will be a private two-day 
showing to which admission will be 
by special invitation. only. 

During the past six months, Pro- 
duction, published in Birmingham, 
Mich., by Bramson Publishing Co., 
has added a monthly section also 
titled Automation. Directed by edi- 
tor Chester Johns, the section has 
offered statements by engineers and 
plant supervisors on such general- 
ized subjects as the relationship of 
automatic controls to production 
and to the economy. However, it is 
planned to widen the scope of this 
part of the publication, and to in- 
clude technical 


more discussions 


aimed at tool designers, mainte- 
nance personnel and others con- 
cerned with day to day operations 


of automatic controls. 


Automatic Factory, Complete . . 
Meanwhile, a trend toward build- 
ing organizations capable of produc- 
ing and installing complete auto- 
matic factories began to take shape 
when Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, 
Pa., acquired the patents and the 
engineering personnel of both the 
Electrical Development Co. and the 
Digi-Coder Corp. last March. 

By so doing, the company claims 
to be the first industrial in:trument 
“able to 


manufacturer engineer, 


produce and_ install completely 
automatic control systems from the 
sensing element at the machine to 
the coded or tabulated digital data 


output.” Thus, it will be possible, 


for example, to maintain continu- 
ous inventory control in steel mills, 
or to change the type and quality 
of adhesive tapes to meet prede- 
production schedules 

introducing a punched 


termined 
merely by 
tape produced on a typewriter and 
run through a converter. 


New Day Dawning. . So, a new 
day is dawning in the industrial 
marketing field . . a day in which 
such terms as potentiometer, analog, 
transducer, digital recorder and 
closed-loop control will become the 
workaday tools of the industrial ad- 
vertising copywriter a day in 
which new merchandising tech- 
niques will have to be thought out 
to help sell new and improved prod- 
ucts . . a day in which the solving 
of old problems will create new 
ones to solve. 

One of these is the extent to 
which human participation will lim- 
it and slow up some of the proc- 
esses which automation might ac- 
celerate. For example, electronic 
computing circuits, operating at un- 
believably high 
stricted in their performance be- 
cause the information from which 
they calculate is fed in by the rela- 
tively slow process of human typ- 
ing and card punching. The pos- 
experimental 


speeds, ig I 


sible solution: an 
model “reader” is already in opera- 
tion which, without human partici- 
pation, takes information from a 
letter or an invoice or a parts lists, 
and automatically codes into the 
computer the information so 
gleaned. Today it has been made 
to work at a “reading” rate of only 
one character per second, but ulti- 
mately commercial models are ex- 
pected to operate at about 100 times 
that speed. 

And to those who constantly cry 
that the improvement of mechanical 
industrial processes ends only in 
further automatization of the in- 
working man, let it be 
pointed out that precisely the op- 
posite is Cybernetics will 
make the machine capable of doing 
many of the dull, routine tasks even 
today performed by human labor, 
and will thus free the worker for 
such tasks as skilled maintenance 
and repair, which will require train- 
ing, experience, and the development 
of new sets of man’s abilities. 


dividual 


true. 
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21 Ways to Help Distributors . . Through sheer bulk and 


aimed at distributors for promoting new LS-98 shovel-crane. Five kits (bottom row 
open house. 


weighty, 38-page ‘presentation book” to simple postcard reminder of 


Five kits within a kit 
push Link-Belt crane 


@ MAKE IT EASY. 

That obviously was the credo of Link-Belt Speeder 
Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia., when it devised the promotional 
program for its distributors in introducing a new shovel- 
crane, the LS-98. 

The program makes it tempting . . and easy . . for the 
distributors to follow through on a most complete and 
impressive advertising and promotion plan. Bertram 
Jones, ad manager of the parent company, Link-Belt Co., 
and Emil Weiss, who manages advertising for Link-Belt 
Speeder, gathered the distributors at an open heuse to 
explain the program. Spearhead was a ponderous pack- 
age containing five separate kits of sales helps, including 
business paper ad reprints, publicity releases, offer of 
copies in quantity of the company magazine (featuring 
stories of the new crane), a 38-page presentation book, 
20-page catalog, technical data, posters, mail pieces and 
a complete local open house plan. The advertising is 
handled by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, 
Milwaukee. a 


variety, Link-Belt 


Speeder 


ffered 21 


packed excitement 


types of materials ( 
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Crescent finds how to sell 


battery cables . 


Oil companies get their own color for product identity 


By Frederick Borden 


® THE sTorRY of why “nine major 
oil companies switched to Crescent 
battery cables in less than one 


year” is a colorful one in the 


truest meaning of the word. 

An aggressive merchandising 
campaign, based on selling the ad- 
vantages of sharply delineated 
product identification growing out 


of easily spotted color recognition, 





‘ 


\\ DON’T LET 
A FIRE 
/ WAIARD 


IN YOUR 
CAR! 


You have a fire- 

bug for a pas- 

senger when you 

drive a car with 

defective wiring. 

Neglected wires 

do cause automo- 

bile fires. Millions of dollars worth of cars, 

trucks and buses go up in smoke every 

year. National Safety Council figures tell 

the same story all over the country—with 

caused by defective wiring” fires running 
as high as 92°‘ 

Don't play with fire. See that your wires 
and cable are checked today. Not only to 
prevent fire, but to prevent hard starting, 
poor engine performance, battery failure. 
When wiring is bad, install new genuine 
Wiry Joe Wires and Cables 


Write now for this valuable free booklet! 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY, Inc 
Pawtucket, Rhode Istand 


Please send me my free copy 
pot “The Effect of Defective 
Wiring on Car Performance.” 





pattery 


ena 


ty. 


did the trick for Ken MacLean, 
sales manager for Crescent Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

The company manufactures a line 
of automotive wire and cable which 
it sells to manufacturers, to jobbers 

and to major oil companies. 
These petroleum outfits, in turn, 
market the battery cables, along 
with such items as batteries and 
various types of auto accessories, 
to franchised gasoline dealers 

First step in Mr. MacLean’s cam- 
paign was a survey taken to un- 
situation He 
found that a cross-section of 1,455 


cover the market 


dealers from coast to coast sold an 
average 6.9 battery cables per 
month, as against 8.5 new batteries. 











a> Whenever 
a battery... 
install a 
new cable 


It’s the best way te give a new batiery a good send-off. Remember, 
even a new battery can't push power through a corroded or partly 
broken cable, or one that’s too small to carry the heavy starter 
Motor current. A new cable costs only a fraction of the batiery 
Price, and u helps you make sure that the battery will do its job. 





L 


TWO SELLING OPPORTUNITIES... 


Here are four sales points to remember... 


Whenever you charge a battery— 


CHECK THE CABLE 
LOOK for these danger signals: 


1 ee ee ee Be ee Ee - @ common fire hazard 
found on two out of every three cars. 


2 WORN INSULATION. Abrasion wears insulation 
bare wire . . . creates a fire hazard. 


won exposes 


‘CORROMON. When corrosion is visible on the terminal, you can 
be sure tt ts working its way under the terminal and up into the came 
Resistance ts set up and the battery can no longer deliver its full 
output 


SHARP BENDS. Sometimes a cable that is much too large is installed 
in an automobile and to take up the slack the cable is bent sharply 
and broken strands are the result. Check this cabie carefully! 


5 ORATION. A barely noticeable film forms between the battery 

~ and the cable terminal. While the terminal connection may 

kK to be in good shape, the high resistance of the film causes 

trouble reflecting in generators, coils, light bulbs, fuses, staring 

failures, etc., because the electrical connection after this film has 
formed is not satisfactory. 








Dealer Education . . Color idea was backed by complete merchandising program, in 


this Jer 





“ 
9 Major Oil Companies 
Switched to Crescent Battery Cables 
In Less Than One Year! 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY INC . PAWTOOCRET. GHOOE tNLAND 





idea netted 


Color Sells .. 
nine major oil companies as customers. 
Ads promoted the feat to other companies. 
With approximately 25,000,000 bat- 
teries having been sold to car own- 
ers during 1952, the survey year, 
this meant that there was a poten- 
tial market for 20,000,000 cables. 

But, the survey also indicated that 
“practically all dealer stocks are of 
mixed brands . . most stocks are in 
rather poorly kept condition 
whoever has taken the trouble to 
check the dealer’s stock has sold 
a cable or two . . the public’s atten- 
tion must be attracted to the need 
of replacing a worn cable.” 

With such quotations excerpted 
from interviewers’ reports, Crescent 
decided that two things would have 
to be done. First, a device would 
have to be worked out that would 


telling dealer how to be alert for battery rep] 


acement sales opportunities. 





AOTOMOBNE FIRES 


wy 


THIS SPU. 





...and advertisements like this 
) help you get more than your share 


of the battery cable t 


THE 








Dealer Aids . . Ads in National Pe 
troleum News and 7 s outl | 


dealer aids for jobbers an 


enable the petroleum outfits to push 
the distribution of their own cables 
through their own service stations, 
and second, merchandising tech- 
niques would have to be created 
that would alert the ultimate con- 
sumer the car owner to the 
desirability of checking his battery 
cables periodically, and having them 
replaced when worn or corroded. 


Color Merchandising . . Studying 
methods of approach to the first 
problem, Mr. MacLean quickly rec- 
ognized a basic promotional factor 
in the petroleum and_ accessory 
field: every major oil company 
uses a well-known, highly adver- 
tised trade-marked device, easily 


recognized by the average driver, 
and distinguished by the use of a 
quickly identified color combination. 
One major organization dots the 
country with signs and _ station 
pumps of blue and yellow, another 
uses a red and white combination, 
still another uses green. 

Looking over the field, the sales 
manager soon saw that every one 
of his most important customers in 
the petroleum product field used 
at least one of these four colors. 
Experimental lengths of cable were 
made up in each of these four col- 
ors, a salesman’s flip chart was put 
together that talked about the deal- 
er survey and its results, and a few 
test calls were made. Results sur- 
passed expectations, with dealer 
sales managers of the major com- 
panies reacting in a big way to the 
concept of having their company’s 
highly publicized color identity car- 
ried out on the battery cables they 
were marketing through their own 
controlled outlets. 


This Isn't Identification . . The 
flip chart data was converted to a 
quantity-produced booklet headed, 
“This is not product identification,” 
with a photo of four cables. Next 
page was an acetate sheet in four 
colors, which was flipped over, 
transforming the black-and-white 
cables into contrasting colored 
cables. A tint-block at the bottom 
blocked out the first headline, and a 
new one proclaimed, “This is posi- 
tive identification.” 

Meanwhile, merchandising tech- 
niques based on promoting the sale 
of Crescent battery cable were 
worked out and included in the 
sales booklet. These included an- 
swers to the second question raised 
by the survey, the necessity of ed- 
ucating the consumer. 

Step number one was the creation 
of a brand new package, which for 
the first time in the history of the 
industry, made it possible for the 
dealer to display battery cables that 
would remain free of grease and oil 
stains. To go with this, Crescent 
distributed a battery cable “show 
case,” an electric flasher sign that 
promoted the “neglected 
wires cause automobile fires.” 


slogan 


Rat Trap .. A dealer point-of- 
purchase stopper pictured four worn 
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cables in a rat trap headed, “We 
caught these rats in our customers’ 


cars.’ The drive also included a 
manual of dealer sales tips and a 
wall chart of specifications for 
standard autos. This was supplied 
to dealers free. 

To support this merchandising 


program, the company embarked 
upon a program of business paper 
and consumer advertising, through 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia. 
Space in National Petroleum News 
and in Jobber Topics outlined the 
dealers’ aids for the benefit of job- 
bers and oil companies; ads in Mo- 


tor Age, Motor Service, Southern 


Automotive Journal, and Super 


Service Station were aimed directly 
at the dealers themselves. Copy in 
Collier’s and in Popular Mechanics 
promoted motorist awareness of the 
importance of checking _ battery 
cables, and offered a booklet. % 





Reduce plate weight 10% 


... insure unvarying quality 


100% x-ray inspection results in higher quality 


products with substantial savings 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Product Push Plus . . © 


its use as a “semi-automatic” re- 
search tool and its inherent glamor 
and mystery which leads industrial 
x-ray users to advertise their prod- 
ucts as x-ray inspected. To top it 
off, GE has an industrial x-ray 
equipment leasing program that’s a 
natural for promotion. 

But all these advantages pose 
serious problems, too, such as where 
to advertise . . how to advertise . . 
which sales point to push? 


‘Broadly Vertical’ .. GE X-Ray 
has resolved these problems by tai- 
loring its advertising and sales pro- 
motion program to capitalize on x- 
ray’s advantages, while maintaining 
definite direction in its advertising 
and keeping within the budget. 

W. R. Petrie, the department's 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, says that with available 





Maxiservice* 


Like all G-E x-ray apparatus 
without initial capital investment — on the 


rental plan. 


OX-250 can be yours 





GE ads build wide x-ray market 


Ry Leo Anderson 


® THE MARKETING of industrial ‘x- 
ray equipment has more exploitable 
angles than Marilyn Monroe has 
curves. 

General Electric Co.’s X-Ray De- 
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partment in Milwaukee is trying to 
hit them all . . the angles, that is. 

Take a look at the promotional 
possibilities in the product: its use 
in the growing field of automation, 


funds, it would be a dilution of ef- 
fort for the company to advertise 
deeply in every industrial field 
where x-ray is or should be used, 
even though his 1954 budget is 
“considerably above last year.” 

As a result, Mr. Petrie said, the 
department this year is using a con- 
cept of publication advertising 
which he described as “broadly ver- 
tical.” Under this concept, the 
compahy does not depend almost 
entirely on business publications, as 
in the past, but also is using a com- 
bined product-institutional cam- 
paign in Business Week and News- 
week, 

This campaign is aimed both at 





. 
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top management and at technical 
people, Mr. Petrie said. The ads use 
a “bounce technique,” he said, to 
illustrate the versatility of x-ray. 
That is, each ad _ illustrates two 
widely varied uses of x-ray, such 
as sterilizing food and _ inspecting 
anchors or checking the fill of beer 
cans and measuring the strength of 
steel. The copy suggests that read- 
ers check to see if x-ray can be 
used profitably in their plants. 


Strictly Product Ads .. Mean- 
while, business publication adver- 
tising goes deep into fields where 
GE X-Ray believes it has a big 
market. These ads are all strictly 
product promotion. 


3. Ads in research and testing 
publications, pushing x-ray diffrac- 
tion units which can determine the 
basic structure of various materials. 
The ads point out that such rapid 
analysis would be important to any- 
one processing materials where 
crystal structure, atomic configura- 
tion, molecular orientation or chem- 
ical composition are factors. 

Mr. Petrie said the company 
neither gets nor expects a high rate 
of inquiries from its advertising. 

“We do not make it too easy for 
inquirers, as we want to discourage 
‘coupon clippers’ who waste sales- 
men’s time,” he said. “As a result, 
we get a low rate of inquiries but 
they are high quality, and each is 


facet of the matter is that those who 
supply materials used by GE X- 
Ray have started to take advantage 
of the glamor of these products in 
their advertising. That is, a steel 
producer will feature the fact that 
his steel is used on the new ‘midget 
x-ray unit developed by GE to 
bring x-ray inspection into other- 
wise inaccessible places. or a cop- 
per company will feature the fact 
that its copper is used in GE’s new 
‘swing-around’ diagnostic x-ray 
unit.” 

Mr. Goodman pointed out that 
GE encourages such promotional 
tie-ins only if the company has a 


chance to check copy before it is 





Sterilize 


food... 


Inspect an 
anchor... 


G-E radiation equipment does both—suggests 





possibilities for profitable use in your own process 











‘Free’ advertising .. GE customers advertise their products as x-ray inspected . . 
free boost for GE. Suppliers also advertise their products’ use in x-ray equipment. 


The company’s business publica- 
tion campaign this year includes: 

1. Ads in canning, packing and 
food processing publications, push- 
ing GE’s Hytafill x-ray monitoring 
unit for checking the fill of cans and 
packages. These ads take advantage 
of the growing trend toward auto- 
mation in industry by stressing that 
the Hytafill removes a conveyor line 
bottleneck, automatically rejecting 
at very high speed over or under 
fills. A secondary series stresses 
advantages of electron beam sterili- 
zation. 

2. Ads in’ metal publications, 
pushing non-destructive x-ray in- 
spection. 


personally followed up by our sales- 
men.” 


‘Free’ Advertising . . GE X-Ray 
also gets free advertising from its 
customers and suppliers. David S. 
Goodman, company publicist, said 
“x-ray provides a glamorous tie-in 
for equipment users in their own 
advertising programs. Numerous 
companies these days are revealing 
that their products are ‘x-ray in- 
spected’ or ‘x-ray perfect’ or ‘of 
x-ray quality,’ which tells the cus- 
tomer and prospect that the sound- 
ness of the product is proven with 
the ‘probing x-ray eye.” 

Mr. Goodman added, 


“another 


"Bounce Technique’ . . Genera! mc 


azine ads show x-ray’s \ 


used, since “it is easy to go off the 
deep end in claims about x-ray.” 


Accessories Big Business .. A 
new project in GE X-Ray’s promo- 
tional activities is an external house 
organ, “GE Radiation Digest,” just 
off the presses. The “Digest” pro- 
motes GE’s industrial x-ray equip- 
ment in the same manner that 
“General Electric X-Ray News,” 
the company’s 25-year-old external 
magazine has been promoting medi- 
cal x-ray equipment. 

The “Digest,” published quarter- 
ly, is used to promote products and 
services that do not lend themselves 
to space advertising. It announces 
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the dates and of GE’s 
“schools” to teach technicians the 
uses of the latest x-ray equipment. 
It gives hints on technical proce- 
dures and tells of accessory equip- 
ment and consumable supplies GE 
It is the only means of pro- 


locations 


sells. 
motion for these accessories, which 
are, Mr. Goodman said, “getting to 
be as big a business as the actual 
equipment 

The first 


carries an 


issue of the “Digest” 
article telling customers 
GE’s 
make linear accelerators for indus- 
try. The 
take a long time, but such products 


and prospects of plans to 


article points out it will 


will be available after adequate re- 
search. Such articles are designed 
to hold off inquiries for new prod- 
ucts while providing reassurance 
that such products will be forth- 


coming, Mr. Goodman said. 


Super Service .. ‘Wil! 


rccessories. 


Keeps 


Lease Program. . Early this year, 
several machine tool companies an- 
nounced they were instituting tool 
leasing programs. 

“We were way ahead of them,” 
Mr. Petrie said. 

GE X-Ray has had a 
service for its industrial 
equipment since 1951. Under “Maxi- 
service,’ the name for the leasing 
program, GE will lease any type 
of industrial x-ray unit . . from a 


leasing 
x-ray 


$2,000 grain inspection unit to a 
$150,000 multi-million volt unit for 
inspecting extremely heavy sections 
of steel. 
Mr. Petrie said, “We've been sort 
of feeling our way with Maxiservice 
but now are featuring it in all 
our industrial advertising.” The 


leasing program’s popularity is 
growing, although the proportion of 


equipment leased to equipment sold 


WILL CALL 
DEPARTMENT 


" department provides quick, convenient method of filli 


customers happy by eliminating waiting. 


business with service ‘extras’ 


® INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS sell serv- 
ice. And finding new “angles” to 
customers better has kept 
growing for Carey Ma- 
Supply Co., Baltimore 


serve 
business 
chinery & 
distributor 
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One of these “angles” is Carey’s 
“Will Call” department. The de- 
partment was formed because Carey 
executives realized no one likes to 
stand in line. 

“Will Call” goes into action when- 


still is fairly low, Mr. Petrie said. 

He said the leasing service has 
been used proportionately more by 
industrial x-ray customers than by 
those who use medical x-rays, 
which also come under Maxiservice. 

This points up the swift expansion 
of the industrial x-ray business. 
GE has been in the medical x-ray 
business for nearly 60 years and in 
the industrial x-ray business only 
about 35. Yet, Mr. Petrie said, the 
industrial end of the business is 
increasing every year and it is con- 
ceivable that it will eventually ex- 
ceed the medical. 

Mr. Petrie said GE is the ac- 
knowledged leader in production of 
industrial x-ray equipment. But he 
added, “competition is far tougher 
than many people realize.” 

He hopes the company’s compre- 
hensive advertising and promotional 
program will keep GE in front. & 


ever a customer knows exactly what 
he wants. He can phone his order 
in, tell when he will pick it up, and 
find his order packaged and wait- 
ing when he arrives . . no waiting 
in line while someone ahead of him 
discusses price or specifications. 

The department is especially ef- 
fective for accessories and other 
small items, the company says. 

The Carey organization also is an 
old hand at putting on its own min- 
iature industrial shows to familiar- 
ize customers and prospects with 
lines the company handles. 

Recently, the company staged a 
three-day grinding show that at- 
tracted 660 customers. Demonstra- 
tors kept 40 grinding machines op- 
erating, to show what could be done 
with the machines. 

Another show, three years ago, 
ran for a week, demonstrating pow- 
er tools of Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

Carey has a series of specialized 
mailing lists to keep customers in- 
formed. For example, 746 custom- 
ers are on the list for infcrmation 
on woodworking machinery, and 1,- 
818 are on the list for machine tools. 

Latest catalogs and bulletins from 
manufacturers are sent to custom- 
ers along with a covering letter 
from Carey. 
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| No. | in 


Advertising Vol 
by 902% 


FIRST CHOICE OF ADVERTISERS 
for its GREATER SALES VALUE 


Advertisers not only place the most advertising pages in 
Marine Engineering but invest most advertising dollars in 
this publication. 


They recognize that Marine Engineering helps them open 
the door to key marine men through editorial leadership, 
based on engineering authority, backed by an engineering 
trained editorial staff. 


Marine Engineering gives advertisers the benefit of edi- 
torial breadth, covering ship operation, ship machinery, 
shipyard techniques, new ship construction, problems of 
engineers aboard ship, maintenance of vessels, full news re- 
porting, including national coverage of developments in 
Washington, D. C., Great Lakes, West Coast, ete. 


Editorial leadership gives advertisers verified reader in- 
terest and top-ranking paid audited circulation, as shown in 
the column at the right. 


In fact, advertisers get coverage of shore personnel of every 
ship operator of vessels of 100 tons or more, as listed in the 
1953 Marine Directory — every shipyard actively building 
vessels, every naval shipyard, and every important inde- 
pendent naval architect, 
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7 Benefits 
for Advertisers 


1. Marine Engineering offers ad- 
vertisers the largest paid audited 
circulation in its field. 


2. Largest average net paid in its 
history, more than 8,000 (July-De- 
cember 1953). 


3. Largest total paid coverage of 
naval architects. 


4. Largest coverage of engine 
room chiefs aboard ship. 


5. Greatest reader confidence and 
interest as expressed through sub- 
scription renewals. 


6. Advertising leadership by 50% 
in pages carried, in the first four 
months of 1954. 


7. Pre-eminent auxiliary sales ser- 
vices for advertisers — Weekly Out- 
look Letter of business tips ... 
Annual Directory of shipbuilders, 
ship operators, naval architects, etc. 


30 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y 
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sales promotion 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits / motion pictures 
/ 





Here’s how to let right hand 
know what the left is doing 


Republic's booklet tells salesmen, distributors how ads work 


justrial companies have a 
persistent problem “of letting the 
right hand know what the left is do- 
ing,’ according to Chester W. Ruth, 
advertising director, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 

Republic has attacked that prob- 
lem with a booklet, “Advertising at 
Work,” designed to let salesmen in 
the company’s four-part sales or- 
ganization know what the compa- 
ny’s advertising is doing to help 
them out 

The booklet gives a brief history 
of the company its plants, its 
products, its promotion and its cus- 
tomers. It outlines the part adver- 
tising plays in sales, then goes on 
to show where the company adver- 
tises (170 publications) and what it 
advertises (shows examples of ads). 
It also shows examples of other 
sales aids such as technical manuals, 
slide charts. catalogs and direct mail 
and dealer literature. 

Two smaller booklets are included 
with “Advertising at Work,” one 
tells salesmen how to use the main 
book, together with ad reprints, to 
make sales. The other outlines the 
company’s 1954 advertising sched- 
ule. 

The booklet goes to all sales per- 
sonnel, and to key employes in oth- 
er departments, and to company 
distributors. 


*Trig-Pal’ chart makes math 
easy for Heller customers 

A chart that makes trigonometry 
easy is making friends for Heller 


trial Marketing 


Engineering & Mfg. Co., Lynwood, 
Cal., maker of aircraft parts. 

The 17x22” chart, the “Trig-Pal,” 
contains tables to spell out the 
equations for any trigonometrical 
shape. It shows the equations to 
learn the unknown factor when 
other factors are known, and it 
works for right angle, oblique an- 
gle, compound and spherical trigo- 
nometry. 

Heller sends the charts to cus- 
tomers and prospects for use by en- 
gineers, draftsmen and machinists. 
The chart is made to hang on the 
wall, like a calendar, for easy ref- 
erence. 


Arresting . . Mail piece, cover 
to distributors of New Y 


ideas 


booklets / direct mail 


slide films / sales helps 


Informative handbook-catalog 
makes constructive promotion 

A lot of people know very little 
about potentiometers. 

But they’re beginning to learn. . 
through the solid and constructive 
promotional efforts of Technology 
Instrument Corp., Acton, Mass. 


For the record, potentiometers 
are instruments for measuring elec- 
tromotive forces. TIC makes a lot 
of them. Different kinds. 

Potentiometer-making is a pretty 
new thing . . which makes for prob- 
lems, both for manufacturers and 
for users. 

A TIC spokesman said that be- 
cause of the swift expansion of the 
potentiometer field, there was a 
“slaring lack” of published engi- 
neering information on the subject, 
and that as a result potential users 
of potentiometers faced a huge task 
in learning about the various types. 
Also, potentiometer manufacturers 
suffered because they had to spend 


Continued on page 65 
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{ 10-piece package sent 
J., for mailing to customers, 


panies each piece. 
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A Lonely Franchise 


A century ago, only a few hardy shippers would risk their lives and their wag- 


ons on the tortuous trails to the West. But the giant strides taken by the freight Thaee freight Tranepectation 


Advertisers Reach Their Management 


industry during recent years have brought the entire nation within easy access Prospects Through Business Week. 


t. And with freight pr h me intens 
of sellers of every type of product. And eight progress has come intense hil tilltiale ti 
competition for the rich markets the industry serves. American Red Ball 
P . ‘ P 7 a American Trucking Ass'n, Inc. 
Successful competitors in the freight industry, recognizing that top executives iniedlincall Ueciaatciaatidiiame 
influence the type and specific carriers their companies will use, direct their Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
oat ? * if Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
advertising to management in the pages of Business Week. That is because Chesapeoke & Ohio Rellway Co. 
Business Week reaches an intense concentration of key executives at the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroed Co. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 


lowest cost of any magazine in the management field. The result: for the past Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad Co. 
° ° ° ° Emery Air Freight Corp. 
eight consecutive years, freight advertisers have placed more Siete 


pages in Business Week than in any other general business The Flying Tiger Line, Inc. ! 
Great Northern Railway Co. \ 


or news magazine. Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
National Van Lines, Inc. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN HE Necth Aivesican Vasu Lines, tne. 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN . Pacific Intermountain Express Co. 

| : a : Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co. 


| i by St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
BUSINESS WEEK [| ccc 
‘ : Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Western Maryland Railway 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Source: P.1.B.— Year 1958 
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The 300 Billion Dollar Question... 


The more than 300 billion dollar national income 
ite i of the United States in 1953 gave a greater purchasing 
Profits: What power to the people of this country than had ever 
a before been known to man. 





No Socialist or Communist has ever been able to truth- 
fully answer “yes” to this 300 billion dollar question: 





"Can you name one case in all history where the tools have 
been operated as productively by the states as by private 
individuals, or where the employees have ever had as 
much goods as they enjoy under American capitalism?” 
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The United States’ great and efficient use of tools 
stems from the two things no state ownership system 
offers: individual freedom and the right to private 
property. Our people enjoy the opportunity for 
education and the right to choose the kind of work 
they want to do, to buy or sell as they please, to save 
to own property or tools, to invest and make a profit 
and keep it. As a result we have had the incentive 
to invent, buy and use more tools to produce more 
goods for everyone than has any other nation. 
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People: Five 
The above message is from 

a series of advertisements written for our client, 


The DoALL Company 


RUSSELL — INC. 


“ wither ont 
— The DoAtL Compnny 
344 M% Lav Axo 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. Oe Maines, Winoh 
Telephone Central 6-7750 
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Advertising to Business, Industry and Agriculture Since 








so much time giving engineering as- 
sistance individually to customers 
and prospects. 

TIC is helping solve these prob- 
lems with a 207-page handbook- 
catalog on potentiometers. The first 
part of the book is a textbook on the 
subject. The second section is a 
catalog of TIC potentiometers, to- 
gether with order forms. 

The handbook-catalog costs $2 a 
copy and that includes a subscrip- 
tion for supplementary sections on 
any new developments in the field. 
The book is made up as a loose leaf 
binder so that insertion of such 
supplementary sections will be easy. 


Company bulletin system saves 
sales data from waste basket 

Valuable sales and technical in- 
formation is saved from the waste 
basket by a system set up by Reed- 
Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
chain saw manufacturer. 

Sales and technical bulletins are 
sent to the company’s departments, 
branch offices and representatives 
on a special letterhead and num- 
bered in consecutive order. The 
bulletins may be identified by color 
. . green for sales bulletins and blue 
for technical bulletins. 

The bulletins are mimeographed 
and pre-punched for insertion in 
loose-leaf binders that are provided. 


Clip Teasers . . Green Duck Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is the birthplace of this novel ad- 
vertising idea, using standard paper clips 
as miniature billboards. Tiny metal panels 
fit onto the paper clip to carry a sales 
message, trade mark or slogan. 


Framed . . Life cover promotion brought 
flocks of prospects to trade show booth. 


Want personalized promotion? 
.. put customers on Life cover 

Who could pass up a chance to 
get his picture on the cover of Life? 

Not very many, Jones & Brown, 
Inc., Pittsburgh insulated siding 
manufacturer, found out through a 
clever promotional idea used to 
push the company’s “Inselbric” sid- 
ing. 

The company wanted to merchan- 
dise its advertising campaign now 
running in Life and Good House- 
keeping and scheduled to begin in 
Home Modernizing in September. 

A merchandising folder with a 
miniature Life cover was chosen as 
the medium for this promotion. 
The National Established Roofing & 
Siding Insulation Contractors Asso- 
ciation show, held in New York last 
March, provided a natural spot for 
nailing the promotion down. 

Jones & Brown’s exhibit at the 
show was built around a large size 
Life cover with a center frame cut 
out. Show visitors posed in the 
frame cutout to have their pictures 
taken. 

The photograph was inserted in 
the merchandising folder and given 


to the visitor as a show souvenir. 

Jones & Brown advertising di- 
rector Earl Littman said the chance 
to get on the cover of Life was a 
good drawing card for the com- 
pany’s exhibit. Out of about 6,000 
who attended the show, 1,440 had 
their pictures taken. 

Three months after the show, he 
said, the company’s salesmen were 
finding customers who still were 
carrying the Life folder with their 
picture on the cover. 


Barrage of sales aids builds 
business for Morrison 

A barrage of sales promotional 
material . . from coin banks to elab- 
orate catalogs . . is pushing the sale 
of year-around air conditioning 
equipment for Morrison Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The promotional material, which 
includes posters, newspaper ads, 
banners, advertising reprints and 
direct mail pieces, goes to dealers. 

The company’s salesmen distrib- 
ute the sales aids personally so they 
will have a chance to give their 
customers a new idea in selling 
each week and so they can see that 
the material will be put to use. 


Continued on page 68 
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Picture Paper .. The ‘Graphic Re 
view’ is a new idea in direct mail ad- 
vertising. Readership is drawn to the 
sales message through surrounding gen- 
eral interest pictures and captions. Michael 
Mannion Advertising, Chicago agency, 
prepares the four-page tabloid-size ‘’‘news- 
paper” for clients, such as Fred C. Archer, 


Inc., Milwaukee electrode manufacturer. 
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oh Ot @ @ @ The flour miller’s biggest 


customer —the baker—is finding it cheaper to handle flour in bulk 
than in sacks. So the miller does ingenious things—like packing 
a ton of flour in a single corrugated-paper box, enough to make 
over 3,200 loaves of bread! It saves the miller thousands on car- 
loading costs, speeds his package line 33%. And the baker saves 
thousands more. To you, it means equipment sales to miller and 
baker —lift trucks, scales, hoppers, dumpers, conveyors, elevators, 
motors, and more. That’s what we mean when we say: engineer- 
ing makes food hot—one of your hottest industrial markets. 


’ A 
who S hung’ I V for this cost-cutting story? Every 


other food plant that can bulk-handle dry products: brewery, can- 
nery, candy plant, dairy, meat plant, sugar plant. FooD ENGINEER- 
ING helps you reach one big market as it helps each kind of food 
plant use the experience of the others. 


And, because it does that job best, FooD ENGINEERING has tripled 
its all-paid circulation in 12 years. Because of this editorial per- 
formance, the men who buy in food plants vote FE tops in every 


industry-wide readership poll. That’s why FE carries far more 
advertising than any other industry-wide food-plant magazine; 
why that volume keeps growing; why many advertisers who want 
inquiries find FE out-pulling all other food-plant magazines. 


come ‘4 g et 1t —a market for up to $1 billion a year 
in plant and equipment. It can be your steady diet; for the food- 
engineering revolution is white-hot, and food plants are feeding 
the eating-est, fastest-growing population in history. 


Hot book. Hot market. 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 














MISS MIGGINS, 
THE WOLF -- - 
and RED WRITING HOOD 
(a fable for secretaries) 











Fabulous .. Wolf helps secretary in 


fable promoting carbon paper 


Wolf meets secretary .. 
good promotion results 

A modern fable about a wolf, a 
secretary and “Red Writing Hood” 
is helping sell carbon paper for 
Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon 
Division of Interchemical Corp., 
Cincinnati. 

The fable, cleverly written up in 
an illustrated 12-page booklet, tells 
how a wolf appears at the desk of 
a harried secretary to explain how 


Film Capsule .. Animad, Detroit, has 
produced a “Capsule” slide film projector 
for industrial selling use. The self-con- 
tained unit can be set up almost anywhere 
and used for instruction or sales promo 
tion. Recessed screen is at one end of 
the case, all the mechanism at the other. 
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the A. & W. “Red Writing Hood” 
(carbon paper manifolding system) 
can help make her job easier. 

The company sends copies of the 
booklet to customers and prospects. 


Simple slide chart shows 
how complicated valves work 

The operation of five complicated 
valves is easily demonstrated by a 
slide chart developed by Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland. 

On the outside, the slide chart 
looks like a thin spiral notebook. 
Inside, illustrations show the inner 
workings of the valves, and move- 
able cardboard inserts . . like the 
moving parts of the valves . . show 
just how each functions. 

Parker says the demonstrator has 
attracted ‘considerable interest” 
among important prospective cus- 
tomers, and there have been a num- 
ber of requests for the demonstra- 
tor, even though it was not intended 
for general distribution. 


Folder on maintenance costs 
helps sell welding materials 
Appealing to the ever-present 
urge to cut maintenance costs, Eu- 
tectic Welding Alloys Corp., Flush- 
ing, N.Y., has issued a direct mail 


Good Gimmicks . . Blotters, strikingly designed by top artists, and accordion-folded 
of the artists make up Davis, Delaney mail campaign. 


booklet of thumbnail] sketches 


piece to tell customers and pros- 
pects how Eutectic can help reduce 
such costs. 

The four-page piece cites 10 cases 
where the company’s customers 
made substantial maintenance cost 
savings through use of Eutectic 
products. It also contains 10 ques- 
tions on the use of welding in main- 
tenance . . all designed to arouse the 
reader's interest in the company. 

An attached business reply card 
gives the prospect a chance to ask 
for a call from a company engineer 
or for more literature. 


12-time mail series hits hard, 
recipients vote on best piece 

Cumulative effect with a “sock 
is demonstrated by a mail campaign 
of Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York 
printing company. 

The company had 12 of the na- 
tion’s leading advertising designers 
design 12 blotters to be mailed 
monthly over a year to customers 
and prospects (picture below). 

The “socker” comes at the end of 
the campaign, when the recipients 
receive a blank on which they can 
vote for the blotter design they 
liked best. An accordion-folded in- 
troductory brochure headed, “12 
Noted Designers Are Creating 12 
Blotters for You,” invites recipients 
to save the blotters for the final 
voting. a 
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How THE City OF EVANSTON Buys MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT 


BEFORE equipment is bought by city 
and town governments, a number of offi- 
cials must give their approval. Evanston, 
Illinois (population 73,641),is no excep- 
tion. When Mr. Edward W. Smedberg, 
Superintendent of Streets, wants to buy, 
he makes a recommendation to Commis- 
sioner of Public Works Joseph L. Rose. If 
Mr. Rose approves, he in turn passes the 
recommendation on to City Manager 
Bert Johnson. Then Mr. Johnson must 
agree to the purchase and present it to the 
Mayor and City Council for final okay. 


Mr. Smedberg writes, “I find the ed- 
itorial material in THE AMERICAN 
CITY particularly useful in learning how 
important problems are met by officials 


in other municipalities. This information 
enables our own city to approach similar 
problems in a prompt and _ efficient 
manner. On more than one occasion 
your publication has directly influenced 
the purchase of equipment by my 
department.” 

Purchasing for other departments fol- 
lows the same pattern. Wherever the 
buying power is, THE AMERICAN CITY 
covers it, with subscriptions for not only 
Messrs. Smedberg, Rose, and Johnson, 
but also the City Engineer, Water Works 
Superintendent, Parks Superintendent, 
Traffic Engineer, and the Mayor. These 
men will see your sales message if you 
invest your advertising dollars in THE 


AMERICAN CITY. 








LEFT TO RIGHT 


Superintendent of Streets 
Smedberg, City Manager 
Johnson, Commissioner 
of Public Works Rose in- 
spect the operation of an 
Asplundh portable wood 
chipper, which disposes 
of brush in Evanston's 
streets and parks. 


Inset — Edward W. Smedberg 


The 
American City 


‘) 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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How GM DIESEL DOWER helped lay 
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iT OWESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
TORS Derroit 28. 





Back of Your New 














Pride and Joy . . Striking illustration 


Bog slogging pays off 


in highest ad readership 


Cover story: 


By J. W. Brown Advertising M 


® WHEN AN INDUSTRIAL company’s 
top publicity man slogs afoot 
through miles of backwoods bogs, 
something good had better come of 
it. 

And something good did come to 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors. 

One result was the four-color 
cover picture on this month’s InpUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. Another was that 
the same picture was used in a two- 
page ad spread that received the 
highest male Starch ratings of any 
industrial ad in the Feb. 13 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The man who performed afore- 
mentioned intrepid slogging was W. 
W. Fox, Detroit Diesel’s publicity 
supervisor. He led photographer 
Walt Detierle of Photo Illustrators, 
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color makes big splash for Detroit Diesel 


Detroit, to the rain-soaked section of 
upper Michigan swampland where 
the picture was taken. 

The ad in which the picture was 
used was based on the 1,765-mile 
pipeline that loops down from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, to the head of 
Lake Superior, crosses the Straits 
of Mackinac and runs southeast to 
Port Huron, Mich., and back into 
Canada at Sarnia, Ontario. 

The ad told of the part GM die- 
sel power played in building this 
“world’s longest pipe line.” It is 
one of a series of similar “junior 
spreads” planned for insertion this 
year in the Post. 

The same series is running in 
Engineering News-Record and Con- 
struction Methods. And one-pagers 
are supplementing the spreads in 


Horrible Example .. Didn't have 


what readers wanted, got 5% readership. 


some issues of all three publications. 

The pipe line ad scored reader- 
ship honors in Construction Meth- 
ods. When it appeared there in 
March, it got a Readex readership 
rating of 53° .. 14% higher than 
the best of the 180 other ads in that 


issue. 


Color Does It. . “To what do we 
attribute the success of these two- 
page ads?” Well, oddly enough, not 
to their being “two-pagers” particu- 
larly, nor to their being based on 
the “World’s Biggest” theme. As a 
matter of fact, although it was chos- 
en for the prestige factor, I honestly 
believe a tie-in with “World’s Big- 
gest’ could pull your readership 
score down and that in this instance 
the rating is sustained by spread 
size and the use of four colors. 
We have had single-page, four- 
color bleed ads in the Post that 
scored higher than this slightly 
more expensive “Junior Spread.” 
One of our single-page ads, illus- 
trated with a large color picture of 
a track-mounted shovel in a rock 
quarry, received a male Starch 
readership rating of 57 noted, 50 
seen-associated and 13 read most. 
Except in the “read most” area, this 
single-page ad beat the pipe line 
spread by quite a few points. 
Thanks to Starch and Readex 








studies and the fact that we have 
run various combinations of ads in 
the last couple of years, we have 
accumulated some interesting data 
on advertising acceptance. Due to 
the undeniable craftsmanship of 
Kudner Agency, the good copy 
written by W. M. Abbott and their 
(and our) insistence upon good 
photographic illustrations, we have 
had a fairly enviable record, if 
readership ratings mean anything. 


Wrong Approach .. Checking 
back on the readership ratings, I 
can conclude only one thing and 
that is this: even in consumer-type 
books the reader wants to know 
“less how the product came to be; 
more what the damned thing does 
for me.” 

As an example, we ran in News- 
week in 1953 a series of four two- 
page, black-and-white “editorial” 
(or pictorial) style institutional ads 
and repeated them in Engineering 
News-Record and Construction 
Methods. The photographs for this 
series were carefully done by a 
team of experts. The copy was brief 
and tied into punchy headlines like 
“The Difference In Diesels Starts 
Here.” 

What happened? The editorial 
format saved them from being com- 
plete flops and they pulled a Readex 
rating which averaged just about 
the same as our previous single- 
page, four-color ads. I believe that 
without the very careful handling 
we gave them they would have 
averaged much less. Why? The ap- 
proach was wrong; we were giving 
the reader what we wanted him to 
see and hear, not what he wanted 
to see and hear. 


Our Horrible Example . . In Sep- 
tember, 1951, we ran a single page 
two-color entitled “Three Big Serv- 
ice Extras Back of your New GM 
Diesel Power.” It told about our 
engine warranty. This got a wal- 
loping 5% readership according to 
Readex. 

It was, in fact, so far from our 
average ad in style and content that 
I réfuse to “count” it in considering 
Readex ratings. Readex has, I be- 
lieve, used the ad for promotion, 
saying, in effect: “Detroit Diesel 
Went From 5% to 53% Readership 
by Taking Advantage of Readex 


Ratings — A 1000% Improvement.” 
This we disagree with, as the next 
two consecutive Construction Meth- 
ods ads (after the 5% flop) were 
rated 22% and 14% respectively. 


You Get What You Pay For. . 
In fact, a study of our last 19 Read- 
exed ads in Construction Methods 
seems to prove just one thing: if 
the copy approach and the quality 
of illustrative material are held con- 
stant, an increase in space or the 
addition of more color will bring 
additional readership. 

Of course, there must be a point 
of diminishing returns in this, but 
for those who are contemplating an 
increase in space or the addition of 
color it should be comforting. 

Many of us know, for instance, of 
a four-page “editorial style” cam- 
paign that was accorded a 72% 
Readex score. We doubt that 100% 
readership will ever be scored and 
would not believe it if it were. But 
in support of our theory that you 
get largely what you pay for, we 
offer the following review of our 
own Readexed ads in Construction 
Methods: 


Construction Methods Ads Average Readex 
l-page 2-color ads (2) not 

counting September 1951 18% 
l-page 4-color ads (12) 25% 
2-page black and white 


ads (4) 
l-page 4-color 


B&W spread ( 


The “spread” costs us about 21 
times as much as the single page 
2-color ads. The Readex rating is 
almost 3 times as high but the in- 
crement may be due to the time- 
liness and general interest of the 
subject (the pipeline). The two- 
page black and white ads cost 95% 
as much as the single page 4-color 
ads. As explained earlier, we feel 
that the pictorial treatment was 
what held their readership rating 
up on a par with the color ads. 


Don’t Be a Bore . . To sum up 
our experiences with color and in- 
creased space, I believe readership 
studies prove that, other factors be- 
ing equal, the buyer of part-space 
ads and the buyer of multiple-page 
ads both get proportionately what 
they pay for. We believe also that 
color has again proven its value as 
an “attention-getter” and that four- 
color advertising is worthwhile if 
your budget will permit it. I be- 
lieve firmly that you can so bore 
readers by talking about yourself 
and your product as to entirely lose 
their attention and that you can 
best attract readers by sticking to a 
well-illustrated story of what your 
product will do for them. o 


Filtered .. Bathing beauty clad in swim suit made of filter paper is promoting ‘Lab-Pak 
200,” Eaton-Dikeman Co.'s new filter paper package. The Mt. Holly Springs, Pa., company 


says swim suit is ‘wet strength paper, of course.” 
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Salesmen must see to sell! 


HERE’S THE KIND OF CALL REPORT 
YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE! 


You probably have call reports, similar to this one, on your desk right now! 
That’s because your salesmen know the combination of key executives to 


see in every worthwhile plant in their territories. 


Like your salesmen — 1,645 sales engineers who build circulation for 
MILL & FACTORY, know that key buying influences are identified only after 
repeated personal plant calls. They have to know this in order to sell 


machinery, equipment and other products to industry. 


These sales experts are able to build up-to-the-minute circulation lists for 
MILL & FACTORY, because they carefully select only proven buying influ- 


ences to receive paid copies of the magazine. 


This dynamic Conover-Mast Franchise Circulation Method assures you 
that your advertising reaches the men, regardless of title, your salesmen 


must see to sell. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 EAST 42nd STREET «© NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Lf youre using high-priced 
quenching oils 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 
WASTING MONEY! 


Veritied reports from a great many heat through the use of Sun's specially 


treating plants pr conclusively that refined naphthenic quenching oils 
t not idle boasts. If 


from an expensive quenching oil to a vou would like to see field reports giv 
Sun Quench il. In every instance ing the details of these plants’ quench 
more readers: 


these plants have maintained. or sur ing operations, and the benefits they 


passed their standards of quality obtain, fill in the coupon below 


Sun Quenching Oils can handle 
95 percent of all quenching jobs 


] They cost less. ¥ oon the 5 
Dept M6 

2 They how low drag-out SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Po. 
fi Pertwee 1 waching 


3 They keep systems clean. He 
4 They have long life. Sun & 


5, They assure a uniform rote of cooling, | 


speed after extended ue 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS NOC 
SUP On COMPANY PHTLADEL PNA 2 P2 + SUR ON COMPANY (TO. TORONTO AND MONTETAL +7 





HANDLE ALL 
YOUR EMULSIFYING 
—prenree UTTING OIL NEEDS 


Co., Philadelphia, was 


then repeated, in Machinery. 
One ad used a “positive sugges- with 


Exhort vs. Scare 


tion” approach in the headline and 
the other ad used a “scare” or neg- 
ative approach. Which campaign 
attracted more readers? See page 


$.£.€0. and S.E.C.0. HD'F’ 





152. 
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Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil — For 
general-purpose cutting and grinding. 
This prod » “ 


Sunoco Emulsitying Cutting Oil HD "'F” 
— For heavy duty cutting. ite extreme 


“ 


hon ial 
SECO. Me" are clean smellin 





For complete data on S.1.0.0. ami $.6.0.0. HD “PF,” call your nearest 
Sun office or write SUN OF COMPANY, Philadeiphia 3, Pa. Dept. M-6. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT noc 
SUN OIL COMPANY Ne 


PHRLADELPHIA 2. PA @ SUN Of COMPANY (TD. TORONTO & MONTREAL 





Better 


More Engineers Listed than ever 
before! IRE membership continues 
to gain and gain! More engineers 
(now 35,000) are listed, and there- 
fore have u airect, personal interest 
in this DIRECTORY. 


Up-to-dateness is almost a mania 
with IRE DIRECTORY compilers! 
Membership lists are corrected up 
to May 30th. Industry lists, com- 
piled and classified by high speed 
IBM sorting methods are accurate 
to June 15th. No firm's report is 
older than 18 months. 


Information at high speed! ‘Data 
the way an engineer thinks” is the 
key to IRE DIRECTORY classifica- 
tions. All products are divided 
into 10 fundamental groups, many 
of which parallel professional 
group organization. The grouping 
plan makes this the fastest working 
directory you ever used! No com- 
ponents are mixed with test equip- 
ment—you turn right to a section 
where each item belongs. 


Yet good engineering detail is 
maintained. 104 basic classes of 
products unuc: these ten sectional 
product directories keep listings 
from becoming cumbersome, but 
clearly define products. Overlap- 
ping listings are skillfully elimi- 
nated. Simplicity makes this book 
easy to work with—insures faster 


finding of facts when forgotten. 


35,000 


Radio-Electronic 


Engineers will 


receive and use the 


1954 IRE DIRECTORY 
The 1954 IRE DIRECTORY is— 


and Better 


Thus the faults of terminology list- 
ings are avoided. 


Completeness is insured! Most 
firms make many products in a 
single classification. Wasteful, eye- 
confusing relisting of the same 
firms over and over is quite sen- 
sibly solved by using a system of 
codes under the 104 basic head- 
ings which actually provide 608 
separate classifications. A more 
complete picture of what each 
firm's full line is results, but you 
travel through fewer listings. The 
“Copp Principle’ of Directory in- 
dexing makes these lists wide, 
well marked highways to infor- 
mation—fast. 


3000 Firms listed. The alphabetical 
directory gives a clear definition 
of these firms by showing any or 
all of the ten fundamental groups 
in which these firms belong after 
every name. 


Machol Edge Index is just one more 
modern service to help the user 
find information fast. 


Ads positioned with reason! In a 
DIRECTORY where ads play an 
important part in supplying infor- 
mation the user wants and needs, 
it makes good sense to cross-rel- 
erence every advertiser in each 
listing so that the user can quickly 
find more detail. Ads are also 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


BRyant 9-7550 


ADVERTISING DEPT., 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


and Better! 


placed facing company alphabeti- 
cal listings, or in the product sec- 
tion in which they properly be- 
long. No effort is spared to “organ- 
ize"’ ad information. 


More advertisers—more informa- 
tion! Never before have so many 
advertisers served JRE readers 
with so much information! The ad- 
vertisers’ list this year is truly a 
“social register” of this great in- 
dustry. 


Economy a service too! In spite of 
a rate increase since last year, due 
to increased circulation it cost less 
per reader than in 1953 to reach 
this selected engineer audience. 
Rates are: page—$450, 2/3—$300, 
1/3—$150, 1/6—$75, and earned 
discounts apply to Proceedings 
advertisers. (The DIRECTORY 
closes June 15th.) 
Reserve 1954 Directory 
space now! 


The IRE Directory 


Engineers 
are edu- 
cated to 
specify 
and buy 





Radio 


Communications 


Television 


Electronics 
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trolled circulation magazine in the chemical field! 


That's why it gives you the most effective coverage of the most desired readers! 


ok “BPA Verified Controlled Circulation sets the highest 
standards ever required by any audit bureau, paid or 
free, for verifying conformance of a magazine’s circula- 
tion with the publisher’s stated circulation standards.” 


b. some publishers feel that adve 


a * 


PUTMAN 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Publishers of Food Processing — Food Marketing — Chemical Processing 


NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — DETROIT— ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 


toe Em 


PUBLISHING 
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Irving B. Hexter 


Publisher with a Heart 


Irv Hexter, president, Industrial Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, is interested in circulation . . 
“blood, not magazine.” “Rather frightening” 
contact with a heart specialist led Irv to head 
the Cleveland Area Heart Society five years; 
help its annual budget grow from $61,000 to 
$515,000, and, become board chairman, Ohio 
State Heart Association, and board member, 
American Heart Association. He and Mrs. 
Hexter also established a heart research center 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. ‘“Tremen- 
dously soul-satisfying,” says Irv. 


Walter H. Gebhart 


A musician in tune with business 


When Walter Gebhart was a boy, a business 
career was far from his thoughts; he was an ac- 
complished pianist and organist at 12. Now, 
after more than 40 years with Henry Disston & 
Sons, Philadelphia, he has, his associates say, 
an “uncanny feeling for the rhythm and the 
tempo of business and of people.” Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the nation’s oldest 
saw manufacturer, Mr. Gebhart is the creator 
of the World War II “Conservation Control 
Plan,” and has been an outstanding speaker at 
many national conferences. 
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George S. Bond 


From engineer to ad manager 


“It’s going to be a lot of fun,” says George S. 
Bond, on being named advertising manager at 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Indianapolis electronics 
and metallurgical firm. A chemical engineer, 
Mr. Bond was chief engineer, then sales man- 
ager of Mallory’s metals and ceramics division 
before becoming ad manager. Engineer Bond 
says his wife, Mary, has an advertising back- 
ground . . “which won’t hurt in the least.” The 
Bonds have two daughters, Alice, 2, and Emily, 
6 months. 


Kenneth L. Ede 


Career on the Lake Shore 


About 25 years ago Ken Ede moved to Cleve- 
land to become advertising manager of the Van 
Dorn Iron Works Co., and he hasn’t strayed 
from that city since. Agency work, a term as 
publicity director for the Electrical League of 
Cleveland and service as advertising and p.r. 
director for the Ohio Public Service Co. led to 
a vice-presidency at Fuller & Smith & Ross, a 
spot he has occupied for the past six years. 
During all this time, he’s held leadership posts 
in local and national ad and p.r. groups. 








automation is a challenge 


~ to all industry 


automation is a promise 


of more and better things for more people 
at lower cost 


automation is an advancement 


into the next phase of mass production 


for anything that can help industry make- 
it~more-automatic 


_ is a new business paper 


. . the only publication devoted solely to the interests of manage- 
» ment, engineering, production executives throughout all 
industry who are searching for ways to make operations 
more automatic. Make your space reservation now for the 
August issue—closing date July 1. Write for rate card. 


a Penton publication 


barked by all the editorial, research and 
circulation experience of the Penton Publishing Company. 


" « Edward S. Lawson, Eusiness Manager 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
‘Chicago 11, Illinois 

_ Richard K. Lotz, 520 North Michigan Ave. 

New York 17, New York 

~ Robert G. Macbeth, 60 East 42nd St. 
‘Cleveland 13, Ohio 

_ Larry D. Brennan, Penton Building 
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ert W. Walker Co., 2330 W. 3rd St. 
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ort W. Walker Co., 57 Post St. 
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NEWSWEEK...currently at 


now assures advertisers an 
75,000 over its guarantee 








NEWSWEEK....THE BEST BUY IN 
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1,000,000 circulation... 


average bonus of more than 


throughout 1954. 


—And more! With reader demand at an all-time 
peak, NEWSWEEK continues to deliver the same 
Newsweek high-income, heavy-influence circulation that 
has made NEWSWEEK an outstanding marketplace 
for all types of goods and services. 





CALL, YOUR NEWSWEEK REPRESENTATIVE today for full dletails on this stand-out advertising value. 


NEW YORK Philip Terrell John Denison DETROIT Richard Callahan 
Bryant 9-6700 Haven Waters James Greig Trinity 2-1661 James Miller 
Charles Kinsolving, Mgr. Boston Charles Jackson Hoyt Metzger, Mgr. E. R. Sargent 
Preston Babcock Liberty 2-0021 Ralph Lee Charles Crandall PITTSBURGH 
James Beard 4 ae Martin Livergcod Ted Young Atlantic 1-8289 
John Cunningham William Wolf, Mgr. William Phelps Robert Saalfield, M 
i te 
William Feiker BUFFALO Joseph Wahler LOS ANGELES agp splat 
Webster 8-5119 ST. LOUIS 
Charles Kane Mohawk 2038 CLEVELAND 
Robert Campbell, Mgr. Central 1-4525 
John Kelly Edwin Hughes, Mgr. main 1-6917 
Thomas Mortell cuicaco Baylis McKee, Mgr, PH!LADELPHIA Frank DeVine, Mgr. 
William Paulsen State 2-4104 Richard Rogers * Pennypacker 5-1388 SAN FRANCISCO 
Gordon Hargraves, Mgr. Yukon 2-2645 


i Howard Taylor 
*1954 GUARANTEE: 900,000. Howard Dodge, Mgr. Nicholas Loundagin, Mgr. 


THE NEWS AND BUSINESS FIELD 
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employe communications 


public relations 


Workshop. . © 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


nference methods are demonstrated by 


Cornell teaches a new science 


in labor-management relations 


Industry and unions offer their facilities, knowledge to school 


= wuat the average individual in 
the field of employer-employe com- 
munication needs, more than a type- 
writer, a command of English, a 
surging love of his fellow-man or 
a ready smile, is a down-to-earth 
knowledge of industrial relations. 
No one can work in the field with 
complete success unless he is com- 
fortable with the words and the 
meanings that are part of industrial 
relations. 


Back in 1944, the New York State 
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legislature authorized the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University to 
offer a broad, new program in these 
subjects. It was to be a compre- 
hensive program of training at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Earlier this month, the ninth class 
was graduated at Ithaca, and in that 
short period of nine years the school 
has made tremendous contributions 
to the entire field of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and understand- 


Industry’s relations with 
Employes/ Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 





ing. It has sent forth many into the 
field of communication, well-forti- 
tied with know-how; some of. it 
came from the classroom, but a 
great deal has come also from the 
field assignments graduates are 
obliged to have carried out. 

When the school was established, 
representatives of the State of New 
York found themselves in agree- 
First, 
they agreed that industrial and la- 
bor relations are important to our 
society and warrant special atten- 
tion; second, they believed that one 
of the best approaches . 


ment on four basic points. 


. and per- 
haps the only real solution . . lies 
in the process of education, both for 
practitioners in the field and for 
young people who later in their 
working lives will face industrial 
and labor problems; third, they as- 
serted that the fund of knowledge 
peculiar to industrial and labor re- 
lations could be assembled and cul- 
tivated, and finally that the objec- 
tives could best be achieved on a 
university campus, in combination 
with an established curriculum. 


Where Do They Come From?.. 
The whole premise here is_ that 
industrial relations is a profession, 
not merely a branch of management, 
that it requires the same college 
training as law or medicine or engi- 
neering. The student body, over 
the years, has not been cultivated 
from only one side of the industrial 
fence; on the contrary, its members 
have.come from union families as 
well as management families. 

The school . . certainly one of the 
unique educational institutions of 
the country as well as one of the 
most widely respected . . has a 
three-fold program. First, it con- 
ducts a regular four-year under- 
graduate course leading to a BS de- 
gree, and it offers graduate degrees 
as well. Second, the schools’s edu- 


Continued on page 86 











One of a series entitled . . . The Reader is the most important man to both of us." 


Presentation Editor: 


Look on our masthead and you will see listed a very 
important member of our staff . . . the Presentation 
Editor. 


Probably most good magazines today have his counter- 
part in their organization. We don’t know what they 
call them, but the title we use certainly describes the way 
we think about this vitally important job around our 
shop. 


It wasn’t so long ago that magazines were proudly an- 
nouncing the addition of “an Art Director.” Most of 
these very capable men thought in terms of ‘“decorat- 
ing” the magazine rather thin in terms of easier read- 
ing. We believe we are on much sounder ground when 
we follow the new concept of thinking in terms of im- 
proving communication rather than in terms of devices 
which tended to distract more than help the reader. 


We still have our art department, of course, and the 
two together will make for the most in readership. 
We hear this Presentation Editor talking about “crisp 
type,” or about better story organization . . . or perhaps 
about need for more subheads and more side heads to 
break up the “sea of gray type.” He is especially trained 
in this type of work, and has spent over 20 years on the 
problem of easier communication by typography, 
sketches, diagrams, charts, and photographs. 

The able people who write copy for advertisements in 
our magazines must compete with our Presentation Edi- 
tor for attention and reader time. We believe this is a 
healthful thing, for such competition can only result in 
improvements for both editorial and advertisement 
presentation. 

We'll both benefit this way . . . for remember . . . 
“The reader is the most important man to both of us.” 


PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE, TULSA, OKLA. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF Me eRAMERICANO | N SPANISH AND ENGLISH FOR THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 
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There’s only one! 


Forests of trees, but only one that ever grew exactly 
like this. 
And there’s no engineering magazine exactly like 


Materials & Methods—the only magazine serving 
the hard-goods manufacturing industries which 


... reaches the men in all title-groups who 
specify engineering materials, parts and 
finishes and 


...- permits M&M advertisers to cover 
their prospects in each title-group without 
paying for non-prospects. 


Engineer... designer... production man... metal- 
lurgist...or company official—if he selects ma- 
terials for product design and manufacture you can 
reach him best in Materials & Methods. 


Materials « Methods 


Valtriale Enguntcring la Vou Ldsgn ¢ Whiawuefe cline 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION © 330 WEST 42NO STREET © NEW VORK 36, NEW YORK 
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employe communications. . 


negins n f OL 


cational facilities are available to 
adults throughout New York state 
in the form of classes, seminars, in- 
stitutes and conferences, for repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry and 
business, and governmental agencies 
as well as the general public. Third, 
the school serves the state and the 
nation, industry and labor, scholars 
and practitioners, through an in- 
tensive and extensive research pro- 
gram in various industrial and la- 
bor relations problems, and makes 
available these findings through a 
variety of publications. 

The resident teaching program 
accommodates about 300 under- 
graduate students and roughly 70 
graduate students. The type of 
subject required in the first two 
years of undergraduate work in- 
clude: American government, de- 
velopment of economic institutions, 
human relations, economics, plus an 
introduction to what is called “In- 
dustrial occupations and processes.” 

In the junior and senior years, 
students move in closer to the theme 
of industrial and labor relations. 
Here they encounter labor relations 
contract-making and administration, 
economics of wages and employ- 
ment, labor relations legislation, 
labor union history and governmen- 
tal adjustment of labor disputes. 

The graduate student has avail- 
able to him work leading to three 
degrees: Master of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Master of Science, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
first is designed for graduate stu- 
dents who have little or no prior 
experience or schooling in the field. 


Where Do They Go? . . Where do 
graduates of the school (its long 
label is briefed down on the cam- 
pus to “ILR”) wind up? Since the 
primary object of the school is to 
train men and women for industrial 
and labor relations employment in 
industry, government and _ unions, 
you find graduates working for such 
organizations and services as Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Chrysler Corp., Johnson & Johnson 
and General Electric; the Building 
Service Employees Union (AFL), 
United Auto Workers (CIO) and 
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the independent Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, as well as for 
the New York State Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

Industry and unions alike offer 
their facilities and knowledge to the 
school. For example, Prof. William 
F. Whyte has lately been engaged 
in research on job satisfactions in 
industry, and his project was sup- 
ported through the cooperation of 
both the Corning Glass Works and 
the American Flint Glass Workers 


Union (AFL). 

The evening “bull sessions” at 
ILR differ somewhat from the dor- 
mitory conferences on the average 
campus. The ILR people limit their 
conversational range to “shop talk” 
because, to them, nothing is so in- 
tensely and consistently interesting 
as industrial and labor relations. 
The individual who has chosen . . 
wisely or not . . to make industrial 
and labor relations his life work 
never finds it easy to take his eye 
off the target. 8 





Communications man of the month.. 


Birthday greetings, visits to sick, 


semi-annual plant meetings make hit 


Carl E. Steiger . . Deltox } 


® THE PRESIDENT of a company who 
fails to delegate, let’s say, the re- 
sponsibility for production to a 
competent subordinate or group of 
subordinates, isn’t much of a presi- 
dent. But the president who talks 
good employe relations, yet dele- 
gates all of it to others and prac- 
tices none of it himself, isn’t much 
of a president either. 

That’s the working philosophy of 
Carl E. Steiger, president and gen- 
eral manager of Deltox Rug Co. in 
Oshkosh, Wis. The company, which 
originally produced grass rugs man- 
ufactured from wire grass (which 
grew profusely in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota), now produces all-fiber 
and wool-and-fiber rugs. There are 
about 500 people on the payroll. 

President Steiger, who parcels out 


manufacturing responsibilities but 


who never lets personnel practices 
get beyond arm’s reach, built the 
entire framework of employe com- 
munication at Deltox around the 
spoken word. Backbone of the pro- 
gram is his semi-annual plant meet- 
ing with all employes; here the 
president gives a step-by-step re- 
port on how things stand. He talks 
bluntly about business conditions, 
production, waste, future building 
and expansion plans, and other 
themes of interest to employes. 
While other companies of this 
size are still dawdling over the form 
a communications program ought to 
take, Mr. Steiger has the whole 
project ticking along, with each unit 
linked in to the next. All commu- 
nications devices should work to- 
gether, he feels, yet each should be 
strong enough to stand alone. Del- 
tox has a brisk, kept-up-to-date 
bulletin board program. With only 
500 employes, it still has a monthly 
employe paper . . “Twists” .. anda 
copy of the magazine, ““Guiceposts,” 
is included with each issue. Presi- 
dent Steiger rounds thes2 out with 
occasional letters to the home, in- 
cluding a special Christmas greet- 
ing and an individual birthday mes- 
sage. He writes personal letters of 
condolence to grieving families, and 
he makes a personal visit to hos- 
pitalized employes. Reading racks 
are part of the service of communi- 
cation, and he helps make the selec- 
tions. In short, good employe rela- 
tions is the top man’s job. « 








In an industry beset with red ink, Eastern Air Lines 
has shown a profit every year since the Captain took 
over the controls. The fact that Captain Rickenbacker 
and the stalwart Eastern team of executives, engineers, 
pilots, traffic experts and weather wizards who back him 
up read their Business Publications page by page, issue 
by issue, is a tribute to the editing and publishing skill 
of this great group of periodicals. 

Like Captain Rickenbacker and his associates, other 
business and professional leaders throughout the country 


N 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 
1001 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. - 


The national association of publishers of 165 
technical, professional, scientific, industrial, 
merchandising and marketing magazines, 
having a combined circulation of 3,822,988 
... audited by either the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations or Business Publications Audit of 
Cireulations, Inc... .: serving and promoting 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. > 


“At Eastern Air Lines our key 
men in operation, maintenance, 


sales and management rely on 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


to help keep us abreast of industrial 


developments and business trends.” 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
Chairman of the Board and 
General Manager, 
Eastern Air Lines 


are depending on the business publications which cover 
their own fields to bring them vital news of products, 
methods, markets and men. They look upon the Business 
Press as a superbly organized intelligence service cover- 
ing dozens of specific fields. Each issue of a business 
publication is a special report. Because these men who 
influence buying read business periodicals eagerly and 
thoroughly, the advertising pages of the Business Press 
form a direct sales channel for products and services that 
are sold to business and professional men. 


| 
| 


The United Business Press 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


STerling 3-7535 


the Business Press of America...bringing 
thousands of pages of specialized know-how 
and advertising tothe men who make decisions 
in the businesses, industries, sciences and 
.. pinpointing your audience 
of your choice. Write 
NBP_ publications. 


professions . 
in the market 
for complete list of 
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“We are placing even more responsibility n our purchasing people. They h 
become indispensable in Our Management team.” 
A. O. THALACKER, President, Detrex Corporation 


The ever increasing importance of purchasing people in industry is 
closely matched by the im portance of PURCHASING Magazine in your 
advertising plans. 


if you sell to 
industry... use WAUBIEWID LG 


PURCHASING has served industry's purchasing executives since 1915, 
and has become known as the PAs own magazine. The unchallenged 
leader in its field. it delivers the largest available coverage of industrial 
PAs. These are reasons why PURCHASING is a “must” on any in- 
dustrial advertising schedule. 


PURCHASING 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. A Conover-Mast 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! Publication 
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copy chasers 


® WE THOUGHT it would be good to 
take a look at Canadian advertising 
this month. So we did. We went 
through a sizable pile of Canadian 
business magazines (or “business 
newspapers” as they call them) in 
a variety of fields . . aviation, auto- 
motive, manufacturing, power, main- 
tenance, transport... 

We are happy to tell you that 
there is some excellent advertising 
being done by our Canadian cous- 
ins, and it’s the rule rather than the 
exception. In fact, we might add 
that the performance level is so 
professional, that even the poor 
work done in Canada is comparable 
to the poor work done in the States. 
What we are saying, in an awkward 
way, is that were you to open a Ca- 
nadian business paper, you would 
find little distinguishing difference 
between its pages, advertising and 
editorial, and those of any high 
grade business paper from the 
U.S.A. 

We mean this as a compliment, of 
course, even though it just occurred 
to us that it could be construed as 
conceit because we, the authors, are 
not Canadian citizens nor is INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING a Canadian jour- 
nal. So with the best of intent . . 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa 
.. here we come! 


* Here, for example, is a page for 
DeVilbiss (Canada) Ltd. that 
matches in every way the best of 
the case study technique we have 
ever seen. Headline . . “This con- 
ference boosted body and paint shop 
sales 127% in just 8 weeks.” Here, 
start the text. Note its easy, inti- 
mate feeling... 


“Courtesy Chevrolet’s paint and body 
shop was cramped into a corner of the 


busy Los Angeles dealership's ' regular 
service building. Many jobs that should 
have meant profits had to be ‘farmed 
out.’ Still others had to be passed up en 
tirely. But Bert Perley, -paint and | 
manager, knew his department had a 
terrific potential. 

"A garage building nearby became 
available. Bert started the ball rolling by 
calling in his DeVilbiss jobber for ad 
vice. On his recommendation Bert in 
stalled a new DeVilbiss ‘showrcom’ spray 
booth, equipped his painters with a com- 
plete battery of spray guns, air trans 
formers, compressors and other acces- 
sories. 

“The DeVilbiss spray booth was placed 
against a building entrance to give cus 
tomers and passers-by an excellent view 
of the whole careful spray operation. 
Courtesy’s new facilities were merchan 
dised by a ‘See Your Car Painted’ pr 
gram. 

“Within eight weeks Courtesy’s vastly 
improved set-up boosted paint and body 


shop sales 127%. Over-all service ak 


l 


sorption was up 70%. Major paint jobs 
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An OK AS INSERTED to the staff of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit. 


This is another page from an auto- 
motive publication, two colors, with 
good little action pictures. The ad- 
vertiser .. Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
of Toronto. “Clean, Polish, Seal in 
One Operation with your B & D 
Polisher!” says the headline, 
straight-forwardly. Photos show B 
& D’s various tools in operation. 

Still in the pages of the automo- 
tive press, note this Thompson 
Products page, yellow and black . . 
“Have Service Problems Got You 

running around in circles?” 
Except it doesn’t stop there, but 
goes on and on, words as well as 
graphics .. . “around in circles... 
in circles ... 
cles.” The device, admittedly a de- 
vice, is a good one because the sub- 
ject is a plug for the Thompson 
Products jobber, and that’s a not- 
easy assignment. 


in circles ... in cir- 


Continued on page 92 
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DeVilbiss . . an easy, intimate feeling 
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ow to takg giant steps 
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Giant steps? Look PAE Chemical Process Industie! 
Petrochemicals @atance ... or titanium, coal ch@fnicals, plastics... 
they grow higf@fies bythe dozen in this market. Wat's to stop you 
from hjggfP a seven-league clip right along wit}§them? 


Wai a pace-setter? Take hydrazine . .. it’s @fp-frogged overnight! 
sterday’s complicated process was too exg@@isive for commercial output 
— rocket fuel, its sole application. B ical engineers developed 
a simpler, cheaper process. Prigggliave tumbled, new uses are snowballing— 
within a year its backers ha bured millions in new plants and facilities. 


It’s only the beginnag New technology like this is chain-reactive. 
Here’s a buildigg(fock chemical already revitalizing a score of products... 
TB drugs, ia icides, corrosion inhibitors .. . a new CPI bonanza looms. 
New Fwill be built, old processes scrapped, more equipment bought, 
raygieiterial needs will change . . . a single development opens up 

nole new selling concept for hundreds of suppliers. 


Where to start? Look how CHEemicaL ENGINEERING spreads 
technological progress and precipitates new opggmities for you. 


Sample the editorial flavor of the pp@giiiFttc J n’s werkbook 
in full-bodied features 1ydra Poductygn Plant Output Soars— 


nsides dob Factories — Technology Acceffrates Its Advances. 
What more fertile spot to plan™ " ence than this market-place 
where 38,000 ae buyingsp ered men shop for ideas every month. 





Let’s go! Use the sales helps"WGiiiecsiaprup your CPI potentials. 





Compare values of th@@@iigmi@&l@@mineer’s business paper with any other 
production mediugitga thé’ Wien get set to capitalize on 

the low cost, high ré& hap Sed mertising you'll find nowhere else 

in this lusty, big-hg¥tyg Mparket but CuemicaL ENGINEERING. 


7 ig 
Py ial nT 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES: He's the 
breakdown every CPI marketer needs to set qug@as and 
potentials . . . distribution by industry, size, sfes and 
major metropolitan areas... from the latest Mc@faw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturing plants. 


PLANTS AND PROCESSES: CE’s 1954 rep@i on con- 
struction and technology. A survey of 675 plana planned, 
underway or just completed . . . by industg@, location, 
capacity and size of investment. Plus 375 ffew techno- 
logical advances . . . by operation, eqfpment ang 
application. ' 


CHEMICAL PROCESS FLOWSHEETS@# 150 detat 
diagrams . . . from abrasives to zinc ox@ffe ... a whole 
book full of basic CPI operations that #Bow where your 
equipment and materials fit in procegf plants. 

WHY WAIT? These are available {Bw ... from Ga” 
Research Dept. or your CHEMICALQBENGINEERING@MPPre- 
sentative. Ask for a copy of theffomplete_ gaffe File. 
They'll be glad to develop a packaBiygus ) pportuni- 
ties here in industry’s fastest-moving market. 


more engineering-minded production men read it... , ° e 
more advertisers invest more pages in it... Cugooring. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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copy chasers .. 


Now, we've hopped over to the 
aviation field. Here, as a first ex- 
ample, is what we meant when we 
said “. . . even the poor work done 
in Canada is comparable to the poor 
work done in the States.” A per- 
fectly fine advertisement for Wales- 
Strippit of Canada, Ltd., sunk only 
because of a boastful Yankee head- 
line, “Why Wales Hole Punching 
and Notching Equipment Can't Be 
Beat!” 

As old time copywriters we must 
confess that when an artist is right, 
he can run rings around us. This 
page in full color, on special stock, 
signed by Lucas-Rotax, Ltd. is 
proof enough. Headed simply, “Su- 


Super finish and accuracy 











per finish and accuracy,” its art and 
printing are so exquisite, they lit- 
erally sing “Super finish and ac- 
curacy.” 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. shows the rare advertising 
virtue of. being explicit. Two ex- 
amples in this page. First, the head- 
line, “Lands with a 12-Ton Load 

on an 855 Foot Strip!” . Then, 
a slogan, or whatever you want to 
call it . . “Freight Takes a Boxcar 

not a Pullman!” With this, in- 
cidentally, a clever little drawing 
showing the form of a boxcar in 
blue within the fuselage outline of 
a Fairchild C-119. Yes, that’s right 
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.. the famous “Flying Boxcar.” 


*For even temper, simplicity, 
lack of exaggeration we salute 
Minneapolis-Honeywell for their 
page, “How to make your shots 
count.” Even that headline couldn't 
be larger than 14 point. But read 
some of the copy and feel what we 
mean... 


x 


How te moke pour shets count 


Honeywell 
H 


. an honest line 


installed in the 
the all-Canadian 
juarding the north 
-ontinent. 

Coordinator Yaw Dam 
over earlier 
it a pilot can fly 
off the rudder pedals. N 
he moves the stick, the turn 
ransient or steady —- will 

coordinated. He is relieved 
ver yaw, and has more posi 
tive assurance that his shots will count. . . 


We can all learn a big lesson from 
the author if we care to. Throw 
away your superlatives and loose 
adjectives and follow the pencil nose 
in an honest straight line. An oK 


AS INSERTED to GORDON FLETCHER, 
copywriter, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago. 

In sharp contrast, and at the risk 
of making Canadian Steel Improve- 
ment, Ltd. feel it’s being picked on, 
we can’t stand advertisements with 
minstrel show headlines. Like 
what? Like “What does the aircraft 
industry demand in forgings?” for 
instance. “We don’t know, Mr. 
Bones. What does the 

As explicit as Fairchild is the 
Titeflex page, “Four design ideas 
you can use right now.” Each is 
illustrated effectively, explained in 
a picture caption. Handy coupon 
below for further product dope. 


And another, a color two-pager 
by Plessy International Ltd. . . “Low 





Four design ideas you can use right now... 
= ee 








Titeflex . . explicit, well illustrated 


cost — high speed starting . . . with 
the Plessy Liquid Fuel Starting 
System.” Nice, direct text, too. . 
The System is designed as a 
weight installation operating on an 


} 


expensive, safe fuel which is 


rt is very much 


than other forms of combustion starting 


the saving being 75 per cent or better. 


The starter motor would normally 
installed as an engine auxiliary 
associated equipment being distribute 
conveniently nearby. 

The system can achieve an engine 


idling speed within 10 seconds and is 


controlled from a single push-button. Con 


secutive starting of multiple engines can 


Continued on page 96 
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To sell the Automatic Control field— 
in manufacturing operations, in 
automatic end products, data proc- 
H essing or materials handling — you 
OW must reach the men who authorize 
the purchasing... Management-In- 
Control. They are the production, 
to reach engineering, design and administra- 
tive management men and key offi- 
cials at the decision-making level. 


MANAG £ Mi ENT 30,000 Management leaders read 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL every 
month because it’s the only magazine 
dealing exclusively with the com- 
plete field — interpretively edited by 
IN CONTROL John Diebold in management lan- 
guage. They’ll read your message, 
too, in the big square format that 
gives you greater visibility ...that 
guarantees your ad next to editorial 
matter every time. To reach Man- 
agement-In-Control, advertise in 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL. 


A Reinhold Publication 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The | Management| Magazine of Systems Engineering 








330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Height of the 


omnes @= 


newton 
ingen ot 
ene en torte Sane 1 


Advertisement for Grinnell 
Company, Inc., by Horton- 
Noyes Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Selling an intangible 
or...how to deliver a hot idea 


Only when management can see the need for fire protection will 
it spend the money necessary for a sprinkler system. 

So Grinnell, maker of sprinkler systems since 1878, sets out to 
show management what fire protection means... by dramatizing 


the intangible. 


Photography does it so well 


Tangible product or intangible idea—photography serves as an 
effective tool for advertising both of them. This check list of 11 
basic advertising and promotion functions will help you see if 
you are making full use of what photography can do for you. 


[] Market Research—Photo-re- 
porting: still and movie studies of buy- 
ing habits; product application pic- 
tures; record shots of displays. 


(] Plans and Presentations— 
Pictures of typical market conditions. 
Slides for presentation of charts, sug- 
gested layouts for ads, and dummies 
for booklets and brochures. 


[) Layout and Illustration for 
magazine and newspaper ads, direct 
mail, sales and service literature, calen- 
dars, car cards, billboards: product 
pictures; installation and application 
pictures; background and atmosphere 
photos; photocopies. 


[] Packaging—Product pictures; 
how-to-use photos; photo lettering; 
photo composition. 


C] Merchandising Displays 
(window, counter, floor) ——Product in- 
stallation, application and demonstra- 
tion photos—life-size, jumbo; back- 
ground and atmosphere photos. 


(] Trade Shows —Product, instal- 
lation and application photos and blow- 


‘ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ups. Sequence stills and movies for 
demonstration. 


[1] Public, Stockholder, and Em- 
ployee Relations — Product, plant, 
situation, candid and portrait pictures 
for house organs (internal and exter- 
nal); photographs of new or improved 
products and on interesting or unusual 
events for news release; institutional 
movies; slides for illustrated talks. 


CJ Sales, Sales Training, and 
Service—Product, installation, ap- 
plication, and service pictures; sales 
bulletins and manuals; stills, slides, 
movies for presentations and exhibits. 


[] Television Production— 
Product use and situation movies; 
stills for commercials; photographic 
backgrounds and stage props. 


[] Printed Production—Prints, 
transparencies, films for photomechan- 
ical requirements; photocopies. 


[] Administration— Miniature 
prints of layouts and/or ads in process 
or completed; office copying, micro- 
filming for record files and storage. 


he 
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copy chasers... 


be arranged. 


Sperry Gyroscope of Canada 
shows a quick wit with “This valve 
is a Spendthrift.” Copy then goes 
on to explain that it needn't be . 
not if a Sperry Engine Analyzer 
was on the job. 


*We like, well enough to pass 
out another OK AS INSERTED, this 
Aviation Engineering Corp. page 
showing the faces of six gages and 
. “Do you know this 
panel of experts?” Each of the six 
is identified in the text. Then the 
copy to sell AVIEN’S 3- 
phase engineering “Application 
Engineering” . . “Installation Engi- 
neering” “Field Engineering.” 
Now that we notice the signature 
of this page for the first time 
“Woodside, Long Island, N.Y.” 
this is hardly a salute to Canada 
but it’s Canadian advertising just 
the same. So congratulations to 
HENRY SLESAR, vice-president and 
creative director, Robert W. Orr & 
Associates, New York. 


instruments 


goes on 


Same Techniques, Well Done 
About anything we’re doing here, 
the Canadians are doing equally 
well. Of course, much of the ad- 
vertising is of American firms (like 
AVIEN, for instance) or the Cana- 





Do you know this panel of experts? 
These Avien gages tell an important » 
ster to pilute—and purchasing men 


Ovr specielned service 
ductron im 





heqir 
i jins 


dian counter-parts of American 
firms. If there’s a peculiarly Cana- 
dian advertising concept, we haven't 
so far discovered it. 

For example, here’s an excellent 
but conventional case history signed 
by General Motors Diesel Ltd. Uses 
a file card ad snapshot illustration 
idea, above headline, “This GM 
Diesel Loads Faster and Costs 1/3 
Less to Operate.” The card com- 
pacts the juicy information: 


Diesel pow 
replacing a 
jasoline en 
zine. 
PERFORMANCE: GM Diesel ¢ 


crusher about 


wered 
shovel works faster, feeding 
] consumption 


3-1/3 gallons per hour, savina 


Betz Laboratories Ltd. leans a bit 
too heavily on a dramatic headline- 
art idea, “Tired of Spiraling Costs?” 
Even forgetting the fact that it could 
be an advertisement for anything, 
the copy just doesn’t bite hard 
enough. It’s about water-condi- 
tioning and the privilege of having 
A Betz representative call. 


“ . s ; 
Pepe LY 





How the world’s largest dred 


ering “dh 
Ameren + Oe sate 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LiMiTED - 


Orrice: TORONTO + 


Canadian General Electric gives 
the same competent picture-caption 
performance we have been accus- 
tomed to seeing in domestic papers. 
“How the world’s largest dredge 
keeps working round-the-clock.” 
Excellent photography, good, tight 


captions. To wit: 


280 feet from stem to stern, the 2500 
ton ‘Hydro-Quebec’ is shown in a rare 
idle moment. Over a period of several 
of dredging, the 26-ton cutter will 
chew out an estimated 50 million tons 
from the 3,300 feet wide and 15 mile 


deepening 


years 


long canal, the whole canal 


35 feet. Submarine cable supplies 
13,800 volts for the 


equipment. 


vessel's. electrical 


And another in the series of pic- 


ture-captions: 
these master switches 


With the pilot 


house operator controls everything from 
maneuvering the cutter head and main 
flow through the dis 
charge pipe, to hoisting and lowering of 
which 


taining an even 


about the dredge pivots 


working. 
And still another, this one with 
strong product sell: 


as 100,000 men, this 8,000-hy 


18 feet in diameter was 


Powerful 
G-E Motor 
custom-designed to the dredge’s 
The world’s 
largest dredge motor, it requires a power 


supply of 13,800 volts. 


power 


unprecedented digging job. 


Bay City Shovels, Inc. provides 
a simple comparative product speci- 
Continued on page 100 


Pees wm 00,000 mmm, 0 80 Me OE Mewm — 16 feet we 
pane Be beage: mere 

~oe ones 

eee petaees 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT 


SALES QEFICES COAST TO COAST 





AVIEN .. An American doing well 
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General Electric . 


. excellent but conventional case history 











There’s NO RECESSION 
in the Gas Industry 


TO SELL THIS MARKET ... you need the 
COMPLETE coverage given ONLY by GAS. 


Recipients of GAS must be “people who control 
and influence the buying of equipment, appliances, 
and services in the gas industry.” And they must 
assure us periodically, in writing, that they are 
reading GAS and want to continue to receive it. 


Selection of these. readers is made by manufac- 
turers who are successfully selling the gas indus- 
try. They pick the men in all worthwhile companies 
that they want to reach . . . and these are the same 
men you must reach to make sales. 


GAS is the only pub More circulation... 
lication with complete 
Coverage \of\ this 
multi-billion dollar 


market... 


Nearly three billion dollars 
will be spent on new con- 
struction alone by gas 
companies in the three 
years, 1954— 1956. 

Pipe line construction this 
year will hold last year’s 
pace—and the 1954 dis- 
tribution budget is the 


Every man on the controlled circulation of GAS 
is a man of known importance in the selection of 
products and services for his company. 


And the Circulation of GAS is 
99.37% VERIFIED BY BPA 


BPA VERIFIED CONTROLLED Circulation sets the 
highest standards ever required by any audit bu- 
reau ... for BPA VERIFIED CONTROLLED must 
correspond to the publisher’s stated standards of 
recipient eligibility . . . and must be verified within 
two years—not three years, as in other audits. 


@ Advertising pages 
up 19% first 4 
months 1954 


More editorial pages per issue... 
More advertising pages per issue... 
Lower advertising cost per 
thousand circulation .. . than any 
other gas industry publication. 


A Jenkins Publication - 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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TOP AWARDS GO TO ARCHITECTURAL | 
OF ARCHITECTS’ FIRST EDITORIAL -| 


Oe ee A CONNECTICUT 


Lendis Cores, essocweted 





FIRST AWARD 
i I-58 elie} olei ge] like meliRelcaulii-laitige] 
subject published in a magazine.” 


j io American Institute of Architects has an- 
nounced the results of its first Architectural 
Journalism Competition. 


IN BOTH CLASSES of this competition open to archi- 
tectural magazines the A.I.A. picked Architectural 
Record as the First Award winner. 

Architectural Record is proud to be honored by the 


A.1LA.’s distinguished panel of judges. The mem- 
bers of the panel were: 
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HOUSE FOR A TELEVISION EXECUTIVE 


House for Richard Hodgson 


patio which becomes the maior focus of the denem, 


Tre American Instill f Nhilech 
Archilectaral fearnalim wards 1953 
Kit Sdward Clas6 
holegraphs f ‘architectural 
buljecls preablishied, “ magazine 
SVoleg rapher: é gra. Voller 
Lblihed by tchilectaral Thecord 


Gey Se Lo — 


Seerwrary Premdeny 


Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.1.A., President, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Detroit, Michigan 

Henry H. Saylor, F.A.1.A., Editor, the A.I.A. Journal, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman 

Louis Skidmore, F.A.1.A., Skidm.re, Owings and Merrill, architects, 
New York City 

Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Director, Smith College Museum 
of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Paul Vanderbilt, Executive Director, Graphic History Society of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Talmage C. Hughes, F.A.1.A., Editor, Bulletin of the Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects, Detroit, Michigan 





a ee 


SABIE SEITE 


Sas 








RECORD IN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
s COMPETITION 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARCHITECTURE” 


FIRST AWARD 


by PIETRO BELLUSCHE 


iM sY-S3 mol aifel(-MlamoM oIeohc-ssi elute] mel caal ee 


ivaitige] Mulls (er 4 islam 


wm these two latest awards by a jury 
representing an audience which all 
architectural magazines are edited to 
serve, Architectural Record has now won 
a total of twenty-nine awards for editorial 
excellence. 

More important—editorial excellence 
has won for Architectural Record and its 
advertisers the readership of the largest 
audience of architects and engineers ever 
assembled by an architectural magazine. 

Architects and engineers consistently 


have voted Architectural Record their 
preferred magazine in 56 OUT OF 63 
READERSHIP STUDIES SPON. 
SORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES. 

Again in 1954, advertisers are capitaliz- 
ing on this leadership in architect and 
engineer circulation and preference by 
placing more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other 
architectural magazine. 


0 


~ 18 ¢. Speen Irstilule of pohiloch 
SArchilectural feurnalim Awards 1953 
hist Award Class3 
bhiclesin profasonal 
avchileclwal maga anes 
Nethan tolto Dellaicde 
Sablished hy a a 


ee 


Architectural 
Record 


“Workbook of the 
active architect 
and engineer’”’ 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. + OXford 5-3000 


F.W. DODGE 


t 


CORPORATION 
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copy chasers .... 





NOUSTRY 


otor cools hot production problem 

















fication chart in its page, “How does 
your shovel compare with a Bay 
City?” We think it is an excellent 
device, even if no reader ever uses 
it . . to call attention to Bay City’s 
assets. 


%An OK AS INSERTED to JESSE J. 
HAIGHT, Wilson, Haight, Welch & 
Grover, Hartford, Conn. for being 
as simple and efficient as this in a 
2-color page for New Britain Ma- 
chine Co. 


The illustration, a large 7-inch 
square halftone, a photo close-up 

. shows precisely that. Wonderful 
in its economy of words. 

Just in passing, may we note that 
“Trouble takes a Five Year Holi- 
day!” is the eye-stopping start of 
a headline for Gulf Oil. It then 
goes on with a change of pace and 
type face .. “. .. at Williams Lime 
Manufacturing Company” . . then a 
pause .. “... with the help of Gulf 
Quality Lubricants and Fuels.” 


On the other hand, we remain 
cool and unperturbed when the best 
five words Canadian Allis-Chalmers 
can put at the top of this page on 
motors turn out to be . . “Long Life 
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Dominion Oxygen Co. Ltd. . . good home-bred 
and Low Maintenance.” This is 
certainly as_ sales-inoffensive as 
Dominion Engineering Co.’s head- 
line, “Unequalled for Quality Work- 
manship-Performance.” 


We should say here that we found 
it impossible to open a Canadian 
metalworking magazine without be- 
ing impressed by the superb color 
photography used in the Brown & 
Sharpe inserts. From a quality- 
impression standpoint these adver- 
tisements are eloquent, before you 
even read a word. Copy, which is 
short, covers such topics as “Real 
Cost Cutters” — “Over-all Milling 
Efficiency Starts Here” — “Make 
Your Short-run Jobs Profitable.” 


We defy anyone to get by this 
Caterpillar Tractor spread, in its 
traditional yellow and black . . “An- 
nouncing a $10,000 guarantee on 
used equipment!” Here are the 
facts: 


Regardless of all the other merits 
of this offer, it apparently is news, 
because the copy continues. 


This is the first time in the heavy-duty 


that 


ever been made! 


We like it because we like any 
logical introduction of consumer 
merchandising methods into busi- 
ness and industrial marketing which 
still moves far too slowly. And we 
think Caterpillar presents its case 
exceedingly well. 


Here’s another outfit in the earth- 
moving business . . Le Tourneau- 
Westinghouse Co. A_ splendid, 
straight-on-the-nose case _ study, 
“Rubber-tired tractor replaces 2 
crawlers in 150-acre quarry.” 


Peerless Engineering Ltd. uses a 
baby blue elephant amusingly and 
effectively to point up its pluses. 
In the two ads we’ve seen . . well, 
in one friend elephant is painstak- 
ingly threading a needle with his 
trunk . . “When you buy Peerless 

. you get closer tolerances .. .” 
The other . . he’s (I guess we should 
say “she’s’) pushing a_ carriage 
filled with little baby elephants . . 
“When you buy Peerless . . . you 
get Greater Production.” We'll buy 
Peerless! 


Canada’s Own 

*We said somewhere that much 
of our comment would be on Amer- 
ican firms advertising in Canada. 
Happily, however, here’s a custom- 
er, home-bred, we can say kind 
words about. We refer to the Do- 
minion Oxygen Co. Ltd. We have 
two of its advertisements clipped. 
Here, an excerpt from the first, 
headed, “Ring around a rotor cools 
hot production problem.” Nice head 
that! 

Heat was the big problem on this job 

. waiting for rotors to heat up for silver 
soldering — then a further delay while 
they cooled for the next operation. This 
ring-type oxy-acetylene heating unit, with 
a controlled automatic time cycle, was de- 
veloped by Dominion Oxygen Service. 
The consequent saving in time doubled 

oduction per man hour and reduced unit 
cost over 50%. Further substantial sav- 
ings in floor space: and more comfortable 
working conditions added an extra opera- 
tional plus. 

The second page, also neatly 
headlined . . “One pass gets armor 
plate or any plate ready for weld- 
ing.” What’s it all about? 


Continued on page 104 











Editorial company, that is. And in this respect, 
MACHINERY provides the right atmosphere for 
your advertising 


...by publishing information useful to every 
member of metalworking’s inseparable team of 
engineering and manufacturing executives 





... by covering every step in the manufacture of 
a metal product 


YO U R M FTA LWO a KI N G ... thus assuring coverage of the responsible ex- 


ecutives in every phase of metalworking who, 


A DVE RTI S t M é N T { S together, form a plant’s buying-committee. 


You cannot sell effectively to metalworking by 


| N FLU f N C f ) BY talking just to engineers. Or just to production 


men. Both have a voice in buying. You reach 


TH * COM PA NY IT K f t PS them both in a single magazine that speaks their 


language - MACHINERY. | 


BPA 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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This Titeless Sales Helper 


Day After Day 
For a 
Full Year 


The FACT FILE issue is a new name for a tested 
and proven work horse. Like last year’s issue (then 
known as Buyers’ Guide and Reference Data Issue), 
it will be sent to EVERY one of Textile World’s 
approximately 25,000 subscribers. 


The FACT FILE issue will work all the year for 
the reader by placing at his fingertips a combination 
of an accurate and complete Buyers’ Guide of prod- 
uct listings and a Reference Data section of short-cut 
tables and other units of useful technical and engi- 
neering data. As it works throughout the year for 
the reader, so it works for the advertiser 


Your advertisement becomes:part of the work day 
of thousands of mill-management subscribers as they 
seek out the reference and purchasing data to help 
them in their jobs. What better reason for putting 
the FACT FILE issue on your schedule? 
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Formerly 
Buyers’ Guide 
and Reference Data 
Issue 


Sent to ALL Textile World subscribers — approximately 
25,000 of them. 


Useful life of one year. 


The first comparable buyers’ guide with audited distri- 
bution. 


. The ONLY textile publication of its kind with technical 


and engineering data AND a complete buyers’ guide. 
The largest and most complete distribution of any 
buyers’ guide in the textite industry. 

Low cos! per unit of distribution. 

The first comparable buyers’ guide sent extensively to 
overseers and other similar operating executives with 
buying influence. 

A long-lived sales-helper; in daily contact with more 
mill-management subscribers than any other textile 
publication in the world. 














Keeps Everlastingly At It! 


Let the USERS tell you what 
THEY think about it. 


79% 


of respondents stated that they had put the issue directly to 
work for them. In their own words, here's how they used it. 


“Textile machinery as well as colors and chemicals.” 
“Purchasing latch needles, steel heddles, waxes, and 
starches.” 


“Reference data on cotton processing.” 

“Reference to tables and charts.” 

“Gained new knowledge in reference data.” 

“To locate manufacturers of equipment.” 
“Background in approving selection of new equip- 
ment.” 

“Locate manufacturers of specialized textile ma- 
chinery.” 

“About equally as reference data source and as a 
buyers’ guide.” 

“As an aid in planning and operating my depart- 
ment efficiently.” 

“Reference data for ideas on machinery.” 

“Locate manufacturer of two items.” 

“Looking up new supplies and suppliers.” 

“To get prices on bleaching equipment.” 


Two months after mailing the last edition 
we conducted a survey addressed to every 
fifth subscriber. Here’s what we learned: 


96% 


of the respondents told us that they are preserving the issue 
until the new one replaces it. Following are readers’ comments: 


“I think that is the best reference textile guide ever 
issued, being so complete and compact. Congratula- 
tions!” — Textile Technician. 

“I wish I could have had such a volume four years 
ago” — Engineer. 

“It is a very handy way of finding, in a quick way, 
what you need” — Research Director. 

“Very good collection of useful information” — Re- 
search Director. 

“An excellent issue — contains many useful tables as 
well as mill data of interest” — President. 

“We find this guide very helpful and informative” — 
Manager. 

“Very good. A must for engineering and purchasing 
departments” — Manager. 

“This is a very useful issue and has proven so on 
numerous occasions” — Superintendent. 

“Helpful and very informative” — Textile Chemist. 
“I feel that it is a very valuable guide and ready 
reference, and I intend to preserve it until a new 
edition comes” — Overseer. 





Reference Data Section-Tables, charts, and many other units 
of useful technical and engineering data. 


Buyers’ Guide Section- Over 2,600 product listings, including 
cross references; and classification of nearly 2,000 different 
manufacturers whose products will be painstakingly verified. 


Publishing date Mid-November, 


1954. 


Rates and Space-TW rates prevail and rate is based on total 
space used in that issue and in the other twelve. Space used 
in the Fact File issue does not contribute to the rate earned 
for regular issues. Any of the standard dimensions of space 
are acceptable. 


Closing date Sept. 15, 1954 





TEXTILE WORLD 
FIRST in Circulation 
FIRST in Mill-Management Subscriber 
FIRST in Readership 
FIRST in Advertising Volume 





TEXTILE WORLD'S 


FACT FILE. 


ISSUE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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copy chasers . . sess «: ; 


is extremely low. 
On-the-iob power needs are negligible 
of cutting 


xygen with hot steel 


does all the work. Only fractional horse 
power is required to move the cutting 
nozzles along a straight line, radius, or 


any guided path over the line of cut 


And so, an OK AS INSERTED to the 
combined effort of Dominion Oxy- 
gen Co., and McConnell, Eastman & 
Co., advertising, both of Toronto. 


Back In The U.S.A. 

It has been our custom for many 
years to make our personal com- 
ments, snide or otherwise, on the 
ABP annual industrial ad winners. 
This is probably a very silly posi- 
tion for us to put ourselves in 
since, if we agree with the ABP 
judges, we’re just “Yes” men 
and if we don’t agree, we appear to 
have set ourselves as super-critics. 

Now that you know we're such 
sensitive, self-conscious souls we'll 
go right ahead and say our two 
cents worth, starting with United 
States Steel, winner in the Con- 
struction Materials group. With one 
important qualification . . the ABP 
awards were for campaigns, and not 
for single advertisements which we 
are now looking at. 

The U.S. Steel spread we have 
before us carries a headline . . “On 
Miami’s Two Skew Bascule Bridges 

U.S.S. I-Beam-Lok saves 272 
tons of flooring deadweight.” Can- 
didly, we find little to quarrel with 
here. Three excellent illustrations 
to support the copy good photo 
of one of the bridges, diagrams of 
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construction, and a close-up of the 
special U.S.S. I-Beam-Lok flooring. 
Extremely orderly in its layout 
treatment considering the amount of 
material in the spread. As for the 
copy itself, no copy man can ever 
go wrong who plays it this straight. 


Okay, ABP judges. No quarrel 
And certainly no quarrel 
with their next selection . . Walter 
Kidde & Co. in the Maintenance & 
Service Equipment classification. 
This is the animal-insect-etc. cam- 
paign we have praised repeatedly. 
This clipping you've seen it 
big head of dinosaur, with large, 
hand-lettered text. 


Wonderful! We love it! But 
now on to the third group . . Oper- 
ating Machinery. The winner 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., for a series 
on TOCCO (Induction Heating. 
Looks cleanly and efficiently han- 
dled to us . . nice sharp contrast . . 
“Production Up 24% — Costs Down 
41%!’ We'd say this is as profes- 
sional a treatment of this technique 
as we've seen in the past year. 


so far. 


Du Pont (Polychemicals Depart- 
ment) was the winner in the Pri- 
mary and Process Materials group. 
Let this sample page stand on its 
Headline . . “1 part of 
DuPont nylon plastic eliminates 4- 
part switch assembly.” Text... 


own merit. 





> MACHINE TOOL NEWS» 


tre amen 


CANADAIR LIMITED HAVE PROVEN 
VALUE OF WILLIAMS & WILSON 
MACHINE TOOLS ON SABRE JETS 


CANADAIR LUMITED MAJOR PRODUCER 
OF NATO FIGHTER AIRCRAFT —NOTMAN 











lively sheet 


Depart- 

Yompany, one 

plastic does 

ed a 4-part 

rt length of 

attach the chain 

This nylon part reduces 

manufacturing costs, simplifies assembly 
. and eliminates the possibility of short- 
ing or shocking. UL tested, the part 


showed no signs of wear after a 75,000- 


If you'll go back and read that 
again slowly, we'll end our ABP- 
winner chit chat with a little sermon 
and forget Timken and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the top award hold- 
ers in Groups 5 and 6. They look 
okay to us. . and, in particular, are 
marked with the same directness 
and sincerity that marks this Du- 
Pont copy. 


And that is the subject of our 
little sermon. We are getting fed 
up, right to the gills, with superla- 
tives, excessive adjectives, exagger- 
ations and all the commonplace 
copywriters’ tricks. We want any 
writer to be self-conscious to the 
extent that if he is addressing an 
audience of 10,000 engineers and 
executives in a business paper, he 
have the decency to stand up and 
do it with surgeon-like precision. 
Go ahead, read that DuPont para- 
graph again. The only superlative 
in it is “newest” and that’s a simple 
factual thing relative to the Mono- 
watt Corp. product. Our motto 
from here in “Keep it simple! 
“Keep it straight! Keep it sin- 


cere!!! 


BOOST-OF-THE-MONTH 


To GEORGE W. GILMOUR, advertising 
manager, Canadian Machinery & 
Manufacturing News, Toronto, On- 
tario, enterprising advertising man 
of Canada, and his bosses, Williams 
& Wilson Ltd. for the 8-page ‘“Ma- 
chine Tool News” they run regular- 
‘y in Canadian Machinery & Man- 
ufacturing News. This is literally 
a magazine-within-a-magazine, a 
lively news sheet. Apparently Wil- 
liams & Wilson represent a number 
of U.S. firms, and they are fea- 
tured in various news items in this 
outstanding advertisement. 


The Copy Chasers 
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MARKET DATA ON THE 
OIL REFINING INDUSTRY 


SUBJECT: 
Petrochemicals 


The business of petrochemicals is advancing daily in scope. From 
the raw material of petroleum, chemicals are extracted and manu- 
factured to form the basis for products that range from cosmetics 


to fertilizers. 


Petroleum is providing the chemical industry with more and 
more of the inorganic and organic chemicals. These, in turn, are 
being utilized in products for the home as well as industry. 





WHAT ARE PETROCHEMICALS? 


Crude oil and natural gas enter a refinery to be proc- 
essed. ‘These processes are called cracking, polymeriza- 
tion, fractionation, extraction, and others. As a result 
of these processes, primary chemicals are derived which 
form the basis for many useful and important end 
products. The total number of possibilities of chemicals 
derived from petroleum is enormous. Some of the most 
important chemicals can be found under the headings 
of ethylene, propane, propylene, butane, butene, buta- 
diene, heavier hydrocarbons, benzene, naphthenic acids, 
cresylic acids, carbon black, sulfonates and sulfur. 


These chemicals are sent to the manufacturer where 
they are used to make products in everyday use. A 
partial list would include 


Paint + Textiles + Pharmaceuticals + Detergents + Utensils 
Waxes - Aromatics + Cosmetics + Soaps + Clothing 
Insecticides + Cellophane + Plastics + Resins and Solvents 


SCOPE OF THE MARKET 


Although rapid growth came as a result of war emer- 
gencies, the petrochemical industry is now firmly 
established. Its growth has been one of the most amaz- 
ing stories in our industrial history. About 70% of 
all organic chemicals made in the U. S. today are 
based on petroleum. Technical and engineering science 
is steadily discovering new by-products, and the in- 
dustry is creating new markets for them. It is estimated 
that by 1967 about $7.5 billion will be invested in 
petrochemicals. The annual output will be over 50 
billion pounds of chemicals. The annual production 
of synthetic rubber alone is now valued at more than 
$250 million. 


Location. Distribution of U. S. refining and petro- 
chemical capacity by areas: (1) Texas-Louisiana Gulf 
Coast, 30.8%; (2) Middle West, 19.7%; (3) Atlantic 
Seaboard, 17.39%; (4) West Coast, 14.9%; (5) Mid- 
Continent Area, 13.9%; (6) Rocky Mountain Area, 
3.4%. Principal foreign oil refining areas are Canada, 
South America, Europe, Middle East, Africa and 
Australia. 


























EQUIPMENT USED 


Hundreds of kinds of equipment and supplies are 
needed in refinery operations. Because of 24-hour op- 
eration, high temperatures, pressures and corrosion, 
equipment is constantly wearing out. Continuous re- 
placement and maintenance is necessary. New equip- 
ment is being bought as extra process units are added, 
or as old ones are being expanded. Rate of obsolescence 
is roughly four times faster than the average in other 
industries. Here's a partial list of key equipment 
classifications: 


Absorbers Electrical Equipment Mixers 
Boilers Fabricators Piping 
Buildings Fans Pumps 
Centrifuges Filters Reaction Equipment 
Compressors Fittings Separators 
Concrete Foundations Structural Steel 
Condensers Furnaces Tanks 
Tools, All Kinds 


Controllers Heaters 

Coolers Heat Exchangers Towers 
Tubes, Tubing 
Valves 


Drives Instruments 
Drums Insulation 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


The Refining-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline Indus- 
try represents a $1.9 billion annual market. More 
than $1.6 million per day is spent for replacement 
and maintenance alone. Of this sum, average yearly 
expenditures on valves are estimated at $27 million; 
pumps and compressors, $47 million; instruments, $8 
million; laboratory supplies, $7 million; and so on... 


SALES APPROACH TO THIS MARKET 


In a typical refinery, 34 or more men may have 
buying influence. Reaching these men (beyond the 
barred gates and armed guards) requires considerable 
pre-selling. The purchasing pattern is sometimes com- 
plex and hard to trace. To do an effective advertising 
job to the industry, your sales message must reach 
all buying influences. More oil refining men of both 
direct and indirect buying power pay to read PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER than any other oil publication 
PETROLEUM REFINER has 13,700 paid subscribers. 


Ask for your personal copy of PETROLEUM REFINER’S Refining 
Industry Buying Practices today, on your company letterhead. 
Copies are limited, so send your request immediately to any 
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of the Gulf offices listed below. ) OF SSL 


FIRST Chotce of Ctlmen.... ST ae ho 
GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY it ae 


NATURAL GASOLINE. 
Apecialized PEROLUM Siublications 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LYnchburg 4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Mich. Ave., Wabash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Ave., Main 1-2550 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bldg., Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 
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OR WHY..-IT PAYS To ASK 


“1S IT PAID?” 








- 1S FOR AUDIT 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations audit 
of a magazine is a standard measure- 
ment, verified by a standard, impartial 
method of checking. 

The reports of semi-annual audits of 
the entire subscription list are published 
in ABC statements which tell you how 
many people subscribed, what they do, 
where they are, how much they paid, 
how subscriptions were obtained . . . and 


a score of other important facts to help 
the advertiser make intelligent media 





decisions. 

The ABC audits PAID magazines .. . 
whose circulations can only be built and 
maintained by people who want the serv- 
ice, and whose subscribers constitute a 
self-selected, interested and editorially 
conditioned audience that is responsive 
to intelligently planned advertising. 











WHICH IS WHY IT PAYS TO ASK..."‘4S IT PAID?” 

















- 1S FOR BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


gets the magazine for the life of the 
subscription, and the editors must main- 
tain the interest of the reader. 


People do not read business magazines 
for entertainment, but for news of their 
industry, and for ideas to help them 
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with their jobs. 

Before a prospective subscriber sends 
in his check (or asks his company to send 
in its check) he must be convinced that 


the publication will provide the type of 


reading he feels he needs. 

The acceptance of a subscription es- 
tablishes a contractual relationship be- 
tween the reader and the publisher. Be- 
cause the reader shares the cost of pub- 
lishing, the publisher must see that he 


Without reader interest, the publisher 
of a paid-for magazine can’t get circula- 
tion. Without circulation he can’t get 
advertising . . . and without advertising 
he goes out of business. 

Conversely, new subscriptions and re- 
newals are an indication that a publica- 
tion is wanted by readers. Evidenced by 
cash-in-advance subscriptions, such 
reader interest makes the magazine an 
excellent advertising medium. 


ANOTHER REASON WHY IT PAYS TO ASK...“1S IT PAID?” 

















OF PAID CIRCULATION 














- 1S FOR CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


Circulation value is not merely a ques- 
tion of quantity, but of quality. 

The surest way to reduce waste circu- 
lation in a business publication is to ask 
readers to pay for the magazine and 
eliminate those who won't. That is what 
audited, paid publications must do if 
they are to stay in business. 

When paid subscriptions come up for 
renewal, ““dead” names are automatically 
purged from an ABC publication list . . . 
not merely those who aren’t there any 
more, but those who are no longer inter- 


ested in the publication. The ABC pub- 
lisher cuts them off his list. He Aas to, for 
arrears show up on an ABC audit. 

In the very act of renewal, subscribers 
record any changes in title, addresses 
or occupancy of position. This provides 
a continual, systematic and automatic 
check on the entire subscription list. 

This paid-subscription form of opera- 
tion insures valid, vital circulation .. . 
and assures the advertiser that in a paid- 
circulation publicaticn the reader is al- 
ways the boss. 


WHICH IS STILL ANOTHER REASON WHY IT PAYS TO ASK...“‘1S IT PAID?” 











HERE’S PROOF THAT READERS PREFER PAID-CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS! 


In the Cooperative Readership Study Among 
Men in Industry* 42,878 customers and pros- 
pects of 18 leading industrial companies named 
the publication they considered ‘‘most useful.” 
Tabulation of returns showed that in 34 of 35 
fields served by an ABC publication an ABC 
publication was preferred! 


PROVING THAT 


*Your McGraw-Hill man can get you a copy. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y, ») 
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editorially 


‘ 


J. K. Lasser 

= Advertisers as well as publishers benefited 
from the great contributions of J. K. Lasser, fa- 
mous tax and accounting authority who died re- 
cently at the height of his usefulness. As con- 
sultant to both ABP and NBP, his views on pub- 
lishing policies, based on trends in costs and taxes, 
and emphasizing opportunities for expanded serv- 
ice, had great impact on industrial publishing. 

Mr. Lasser’s constant emphasis on the need for 
improvement in editorial content, for the expan- 
sion of research and promotion, and for a general 
broadening of effort to serve both readers and 
advertisers better, alerted publishers to the great- 
er opportunities afforded by a rapidly growing 
economy. His advice and counsel made business 
publishers better than they might have been oth- 
erwise. 

The firm belief of J. K. Lasser in the future of 
America made his advice to manufacturers as 
well as publishers a basic contribution to man- 
agement policies. He was convinced that the typi- 
cal American program of making better products 
and advertising them aggressively is the key to 
prosperity, and that recessions from previous 
peaks are only a temporary halt in a continuous 
advance to higher living standards for all. 

The whole business world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Lasser, whose influence will be felt 
for many years to come. 


We Know Better Than We Do 
# A recent talk by Robert Pendergast, well- 
known as the originator of Readex readership re- 
ports, emphasized a fact that is probably not 
stressed often enough in advertising discussions: 
we know a lot better than we do. 

For example, Mr. Pendergast pointed out that it 
has been established by all researches of indus- 
trial advertising readership that the best results 
are won by ads which show the product in use. 
Yet most of the copy appearing in industrial pub- 
lications fails to take advantage of this principle. 

One reason is that it takes more time and effort 
to dig out detailed histories of successful experi- 
ence on the part of users. Field work is neces- 
sary, and time and money must be spent to get all 
of the data necessary to an advertisement of this 
kind. Hence the temptation is often to use the 
clever headline or the glittering generality instead 
of the specific case histories that buyers and users 
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ye 


speaking 


of industrial products are keenly interested in. 

Another reason why industrial advertising does 
not always get top readership is that some adver- 
tisers, in order to save production expense, try to 
make one general ad serve the needs of many 
specific fields. Thus interest is diluted by telling 
the story in such general terms that it has little 
specific application to any one situation. 

The relationship of readership ratings of ads 
and their sales impact may not always be evi- 
dent, but certainly to get sales effect readership 
must be earned by supplying information that will 
help the industrial buyer in his job. Everybody 
knows this, but too many fail to apply their 
knowledge to the actual creation of advertising. 


Coordinating Marketing Functions 

# Discussions of the rise of the marketing man- 
ager, as a coordinator of all marketing functions, 
sometimes bog down over the question of just 
where he fits in the organization chart. Is he a 
staff or line officer? Does he exercise direct au- 
thority, or operate in an advisory and supporting 
capacity? 

The answer, it seems to us, must depend on the 
individual circumstances as they apply to each 
company. Its previous practice and the success 
with which its marketing efforts have been per- 
formed will have much to do with management 
decisions regarding reorganization and centraliza- 
tion of all of these functions. 

It is agreed, however, that if market research, 
advertising, sales promotion and persona! selling 
are to operate at greatest efficiency, there must be 
coordination, in the sense that all of these activ- 
ities are related to each other, and are guided to- 
ward an objective which is established and under- 
stood by all. To assure the successful execution 
of this program, authority must rest somewhere; 
it may not matter too much how it is exercised; 
the iraportant point is that it be directed to 
achieving the team-work on which most success- 
ful marketing effort is based. 

Decentralization by large companies, which 
have many plants and many products, may make 
it impractical to concentrate the authority of a 
director of marketing in one person and at one 
point. But the function must still be performed, 
and the way it is established and exercised may 
have a lot to do with final results in terms of sales 
and profits. ® 











HOW TO LAND 
CUSTOMERS 


\ Use Trade Mark Service 
| in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
telephone directories 

















For further information call the Classified Directory Representative at your 
local telephone business office or see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 
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184,486 


Pages to date 
1954 1953 


Industrial group 


May volume holds nearly level 
.. industrials gain 0.2% 

™ BUSINESS PAPER advertising vol- 
ume held almost level in May. 

Some 275 publications reporting 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s monthly 
tabulation showed a decrease of 
0.3°% (114 pages) below the May 
total of the previous year. For the 
first five months of 1954, the drop 
was 1.4% (2,622 pages). Industrial 
publications showed a gain of 0.2% 
(45 pages) for the month, and 0.9% 
(1,096 pages) decline for the year. 
The product news papers showed 
the greatest amount of increase for 
May . . 3.8% (126 units) .. and re- 
ported a gain of 0.9°% (142 units) 
for the year to date. 

The group of export publications 
reported the biggest per cent of de- 
crease for the year thus far . . 5.5% 
(323 pages) . . and a drop of 2.5% 
(29 pages) for May. Trade pub- 
lications dropped 3.5% (216 pages) 
in May, and 4.4% (1,384 pages) in 
the five month total. Class papers 
showed a decrease of 1.2% (40 
pages) in May, but increased 0.3% 
(39 pages) for 1954 thus far. 


May pages’ Pages to date 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
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CAN’T 
MISS oe 


AIR FORCE 


you can’t miss. 


AIRFORCE 








another SPECIALIZED Gulf Publication 
for the Petroleum Industry... 


The need for a specialized publication 
to serve the expanding Pipe Line Industry has 
become greater each year. Pipe Line INDustTRY is 
the natural evolution of a Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany editorial service that has proven popular 
with pipe line men—so popular that, even as a 
section in Worip Om, the pipe line circulation 
has doubled in recent years. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT—Strong emphasis will be 
placed on engineering-operating material, cover- 
ing operations, maintenance and construction. 
New developments and pipe line personalities will 
be covered. Specialized articles will be written 
and suggested by pipe line men, chosen to help 
readers improve their own and their companys’ 
position. 


MARKET DATA—Rapid growth of the Pipe Line 
Industry in recent years has heightened the need 


Initial Issue -- July 5th 


FIRST Charce of Crilmen.... 


Potie m-it)- Teli i] t-mt-1-). 1-9-4 bg 


¢ Specialized PETROLEUM S2cCications 
@ Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LYnchburg 4301 


@ New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 ~ 


@ Chicago (4), 332 S. Mich. Ave., Wabash 2-9330 
@ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Ave., Main 1-2550 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 3-1844 


for a specialized publication to serve this division 
of the Oil Industry. Pipe line mileage has jumped 
from 208,000 miles in 1930 to the present 330,000. 
Pipe line investment has risen from $800 million 
in 1922 to well over $8 billion. Capital expend- 
itures are now comparable to those of the motor 
vehicle, food, textile and rubber products manu- 
facturing industries. 


CIRCULATION—Guaranteed distribution on each 
issue of monthly Pipe Line INDustry will be 
4,500. The key buying power men in every major 
gas, oil and products pipe line company in the 
United States will be covered. 


ADVERTISING—Pipe Line INpbustrRY hits your 
customers when they are pipe line minded. Every- 
issue Coverage costs only $220 (B&W) a page. 
Space reservations are now being accepted at any 
of the offices listed below. 


4, 
—_ f 


ce 
@ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bldg., Huntington Park, Jefferson 1219 ag 
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Advertising leaders pick 


ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


as the sales leader 








LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSE dealers—who account for the bulk of 
direct sales to laboratories—place more advertising in ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY than in all the other industrial chemical magazines 
combined! 


Member-companies of the SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS MAKERS ASSO- 
CIATION—whose products represent 85% of the sales volume of the 
instrument and apparatus industry—place 22% MORE advertising in 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY than in any other magazine serving the field! 


And for very good reasons... 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY’s circulation is concentrated among research 


and control scientists and engineers: physicists, chemists, metal- 
lurgists, biochemists, chemical engineers, and biologists. 9 out of 10 
of these readers do the laboratory buying for industry, government, 
universities, and research foundations. 








During 1953, ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY published 2,090 pages of 
editorial...far more pages on the uses and applications of the 
following subjects than any other publication! 


@ RESEARCH and ANALYTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

@ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT and APPARATUS 

@ INSTRUMENTS for PRODUCT and PROCESS CONTROL 
@ REAGENT and SPECIALTY CiWEMICALS 


raversnonoosenes:| ANALYTICAL 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York C i" £ M i .) T ad : 


An American Chemical Society Publication 











NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE HOUSTON DENVER 
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ARE YOU SIZING UP 
YOUR PART IN 
TOMORROW’S MARKET? 


ABP’s new film on things-to-come 
is available for showing 
to your ad group or staff 


U. S. POPULATION 
1935 =100% 


ta ? wiLLiOns 


y ye CY —sOF PEOPLE 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 1960 1965 1975 
PAST PRESENT FUTURE 


1 HOW MANY CONSUMERS? It’s a fact: people make mar- 
kets. And by 1960, the conservative Census Department esti- 
mates, we'll have a population of 175. million people to feed, 
clothe and house. By 1975, we’ll have 60 million more con- 
sumers than today. In numbers alone, tomorrow is a big market. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES INDEX 
1935=100% 

362.1 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 1960-1965 1975 
PAST PRESENT FUTURE 


S WHAT ABOUT SALES? One of many useful yardsticks 
the film explores, to find out what tomorrow will bring in 
terms of sales, is the projection of department store volume. 
It has almost quadrupled since ’85...may jump as far 
again by °75. 
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Now when many companies are probing seriously 
for clues to the economic changes ahead, ABP 
announces another timely, pertinent service for 
business: the new sound-slide film, TOMORROW IS 
A BIG MARKET. 

This film is a searching appraisal and forecast of 
the American market over a span of forty exciting 
years—from 1935 to the present, and from the 
present to 1975. It was initiated by the associa- 
tion’s Division of Businesspaper Information — 
source of such firsts as the “Annual Study of 
Leading Businesspaper Advertisers.” 

TOMORROW IS A BIG MARKET deals with the 
vast potential of our national economy, and the 


2 LOUIS PARADISO, noted economist of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Commerce Department, looks to the 
future this way... “A basic characteristic of our American 
economy is its persistent and substantial growth throughout 
the decades ... the growing population and... technological 
progress ... call for vigorous market development.” 


U. $. ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 
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6 WHERE’S ADVERTISING GOING? Advertising (in all 
media) made a phenomenal 355% climb between ’35 and ’53. 
Projecting ahead, the figure for 1960 looks like $8.5 billion... 
a possible $10 billion by ’75. As for advertising aimed at 
business, $94 million looked good in ’35; today the volume is 
estimated at $760 millions; it could reach a cool billion 53 
million by ’75. 








challenge it presents for the business press and its 
advertisers...demanding greater performance than 
ever before, to reach that potential. 

Those who have seen previews of the film have 
been so enthusiastic that it is now being offered 
to publishers, advertisers and their agencies, and 
to advertising and business groups. ABP invites 
you to use this film to check your own position in 
the market today, and to chart your future growth 
in the expanding markets to come. 

Would you like to arrange for a showing of 
TOMORROW IS A BIG MARKET, without charge, 
to your staff or ad group? Or to purchase a com- 
plete set of film and recording (at $20) for multiple 
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3) HOW MUCH INCOME? If you use population growth as 
the basis for forecast, consumers should be earning $343 
billion by 1960... $428 billion by 1975. How big is that? 
Compare it with $57 billion in ’35. 


\ For information \ 


« 


about how to get 
the new slide-film, 
TOMORROW IS A BIG MARKET, 


mail this coupon 


showings? (It’s 35mm, 72 frames, in full color, 
and runs 28 minutes.) Just check the coupon and 
mail it to ABP for details. 


THE ASSOCIATED 


All members of 
ABP are proud 
members of ABC 


BUSINESS. 
PUBLICATIONS ‘A 


Founded 1906 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - MU 6-4980 
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4 ARNO JOHNSON, Vice-President of J. Walter Thompson, 
pegging his predictions on the yardsticks of population and 
per capita production, declares “‘The 171 million population 
in 1958... could provide the purchasing power for a standard 
of living approximately one-third higher than at present.’ 


The Associated Business Publications 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I would like more information about your new 
film, TOMORROW IS A BIG MARKET. 


C] I am interested in showing 
the film without charge 


I am interested in buying 
the film and recording 


NAME 








TITLE 


COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
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Media changes. . 
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Buildings are more than just steel, bricks and air conditioning. dations, parking lots and other non-building work. Also needed 
A big part of total cost is in site preparation, excavation, foun- are access roads, railroads, waste disposal, water supply, power. 


Needed: 11,600,000,000 more square feet of floor space 


AMERICAN BUSINESS FIRMS have spent more than $49 billion to construct new 
facilities since 1946. But, to keep up with our economy, another $150 billion 

will have to be spent by 1975. We will need 7.4 billion square feet of factory 

floor space and 4.2 billion square feet of commercial space in hotels, stores, 

warehouses, offices, etc. 

Expanding business which demands $6 to $8 billion a year in new facilities 
feeds on itself. It both demands and produces a strong economy and a strong 
construction industry. 

The men who will guide, produce and pay for this work must have wide- 
angle vision. With the normally complex task of planning, erecting and equip- 
ping a building, they must integrate construction of all utilities’ necessary to 
operate it — sanitary and water supplies, power, transportation facilities, etc. 

On top of their technical skills, they must know labor relations, costs, pricing, 
logistics, financing and other non-technical subjects. 

Engineering News-Record, with its wide-angle reporting, is the only publi- Manufacturers of building materials and supplies, 
cation that keeps them posted on all these subjects as they pertain to building construction equipment, and installed cquipment 
and construction. That’s why, as these billions are spent on a greater America, will need more factories to keep up with this de- 
you'll find your most important customers reading Engineering News-Record. mand — and thus the cycle continues. 


In building and construction, 
IF YOU'RE IMPORTANT YOU EITHER READ 


ENGINEERING $20 Wet fn 1, Now York 36, BY. 
NEWS-RECORD ome 


OR YOU ADVERTISE IN IT, OR BOTH 








CHICKEN CHEMICALS: The entire output of Pan 
American Refining’s new methy] mercaptan 
plant in Texas City will be used by Du Pont 
for production of feed-grade methionine. 
That’s a poultry diet additive that puis 
more meat on the fowl, improves disease re- 
sistance and reduces pinfeathers. And even 
bigger demand looms among breeders of 
livestock, dogs and fur-bearing animals. 


chicken chemicals, gal overboard, lumber dunk 


LUMBER DUNK in chemicals is now being used on 
private residences. Treatment gives wood longer 
life, greater insect resistance, more water re- 
pellency, doesn’t prevent painting . . . costs 
average about $300 per home. The builder has 
patented the process ... buys raw materials 
direct and formulates his own preservatives. 


GAL OVERBOARD illustrates applications for Koppers’ 
new bead-type, foam polystyrene. Makers see big 
outlets in lightweight toys, life belt floats, packing 
materials and a host of other uses. Insulation prop- 
erties are good, it can be sawed and nailed like wood, 
and it’s easy to mold. Another example of continuing 
new product development that keeps CPI production 
headed upward. Last year’s output value ...$59 billion. 











ALERT MANAGEMENT: Long outstanding in commercial explosives, Atlas Powder’s drive for chem- 
ical diversification has made it a leader in the sorbitol and emulsifier fields. With the Wilmington 
plant operating at near capacity, Atlas president Ralph K. Gottshall is launching new emulsifier 
production facilities in Memphis and Brantford, Ontario. “Keeping ahead of your markets 
is vital to the chemicals producer,” says Gottshall. “(CHemicaL WEEK makes the job easier.” 


Competition’s getting sharper in the Chemical Process 
Industries . . . in petrochemicals, plastics, protective 
coatings... in all the multifarious sectors of this vast, 
indefatigably-moving market. Every process business- 
man is constantly pushing for new applications and 
wider distribution to match the prodigious array of 
new products and record-breaking gains in output. 
And they’re leaning more heavily on CHEMICAL WEEK 
to point up their money-making opportunities . . . to 
dissect the news and underscore the facts that lead 
to new business and profits. 


Reporting, researching, interpreting . . . CHEMICAL 
WEEK is an inexorable hunter of the happenings 
affecting the chemical dollar. That’s why it’s sought 
by executives at every stage of planning, decision- 
making, buying and svecifying . .. read by more busi- 
nessmen than any other magazine in this busy, news- 
making market. That’s why it’s the fastest-yrowing 
CPI business paper . . . in its fourth straight year as 
biggest gainer of circulation and advertising pages. 
Here in the Chemical Process Industries, CHEMICAL 
WEEK is management's own magazine. 


alert management, and... Chemical Week 


in the chemical process industries... it’s management’s own magazine 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ©* ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





You’ve been hearing a lot about the need for 


going back to hard selling. 


But in this fast moving, intensely competitive 
year, going back to anything is not good enough. 
Yesterday’s methods were geared to yester- 
day’s market. 


The 1954 economy is a new model with more 
than twice the power of ten years ago. It’s 
whizzing along at a speed undreamed of by the 
sales manager of the early forties. 


To keep pace with it calls for lifting your sights 
to the new America that each year is adding the 
equivalent of another Philadelphia to the popu- 


lation. More competitors in your industry, more 
capacity to produce, and the rapid launching of 
new products are making the best of yesterday 
the obsolete of today. 


Such conditions can be met only by advancing to 
a new concept of hard selling. This new hard 
selling is based on an awareness of a bigger 
market—and continuing growth. It makes use 
of the latest market facts to establish sales terri- 
tories. It relates sales calls to potentials. It 
applies sales training and sales promotion to 


step up the salesmen’s effectiveness. It makes 


increasing use of mass communication to raise 
the productivity of sales calls and reduce 


sales costs. 


Judging by the many requests we have been 
getting for current data on the metalworking 
market and its growth, a lot of companies are 
advancing to hard selling. May we be of service 
to you in supplying market data that will aid 
your sales planning ? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 





PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, 





OHIO 





Duvall, Christian, Kilgore 
Teague, Johnson, Hoke, Clausel 
will serve 1954-55 terms 


® MILWAUKEE . . Author, architect 
and adman, J. A. “Jack” Duvall ad- 
vertising supervisor, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee Indus- 
trial Advertising Association. 

Mr. Duvall has been with A. O. 
Smith since 1946. He came there 
after army service, during which he 
was a major on Gen. Mark Clark’s 

Fifth army staff. 
He authored the 
official chronicle 
of the Fifth 
Army’s exploits, 
“The Advance 
on Rome.” His 
pre-war experi- 
ence included 
two years as a 
salesman, two years as an archi- 
tectural draftsman, five years in 
circulation promotion for Esquire- 
Coronet, and one year in sales pro- 
motion for Montgomery Ward, Chi- 
cago. He is a past vic.-president 
of the MIMA and of thz2 National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
and has been an NIAA director and 
chairman of the NIAA nominating 
committee. In 1952, under Mr. Du- 
vall’s direction, A. O. Smith was a 
“Top Ten” winner of the Putman 
awards and the low cost campaign 
award winner for the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, James Costello, Bert Git- 
tins Advertising; secretary, Martin 


Duvall 


Kachigan, Ladish Co.; treasurer, 
Walter Luedke, Hubbard-Antisdel 
Co. 


Chicago 
® cuHicaco . . Richard C. Christian, 
director of research and corporate 
secretary, Marsteller, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago been 
elected president of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
At 29, he is the youngest presi- 
dent in the history of the CIAA. 
Mr. Christian, who holds a mas- 
ters degree in business administra- 
tion, has been a 
market 


agency, has 


analyst 
for National 
Cash _ Register 
Co., Dayton, and 
for Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Now, in 
addition to his 
duties with 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, he is 
vice-president of Marsteller Re- 
search, Inc., Chicago marketing 
counseling firm. Mr. Christian 
has been secretary-treasurer, vice- 
president and program chairman of 
the CIAA. He is co-chairman of 
the industrial marketing group of 
the Chicago chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents . . (1st) Quinten Kenny, 
Lindberg Engineering Co.; (2nd) 
Walter R. Ceperly, Jr., Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; and Michael J. Kelly, 
Production; secretary-treasurer 
Ray M. Wall, Shakeproof Division, 
Illinois Tool Works. 


Christian 


Hamilton 

® HAMILTON, ONT. A marketing 
expert, Harry W. Kilgore, has been 
elected president of the Hamilton 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

Mr. Kilgore is manager of pricing, 
Canadian and export sales, Pole 
Line Hardware Division, N. Slater 
Co., Hamilton. He joined Slater in 

1928 and has had 

experience in 
prepar- 
ing catalogs, 
supplying tech- 
nical details, and 
on pricing for 
national distri- 
bution and ex- 
port sales. Mr. 
Kilgore helped organize the NiAA 
chapter at Toronto, the first in Can- 
ada, and also was a driving force in 
the organization of the Hamilton 


selling, 


Kilgore 


chapter. He is a past president of 
the Niagara-District Electric Club 
has served on committees of the 
Canadian Electrical Manufacturers 
Association and the Canadian Ex- 
porters Association. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
president, T. C. Nobles, Robertson- 
Irwin, Ltd.; treasurer, J. K. Davy, 
The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and secretary, W. H. Macaulay, 
Ferres Advertising, Ltd. 


Los Angeles 

® LOS ANGELES . . A former invest- 
ment banker and engineer has been 
elected president of the Industrial 


Continued on page 124 
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Advertising Association of Southern 
California. 

He is Vincent J. Teague, adver- 
tising supervisor of The Fluor Corp., 
Los Angeles. Mr. Teague joined the 
electrical engineering group at 
Fluor in 1948 after 10 years in in- 
vestment bank- 
ing and six 
years in experi- 
mental work 
with Hughes 
Aircraft Co. He 
became adver- 
tising supervisor 
three years ago. 
Last year he was 
treasurer of the IAASC and he is a 
member of the finance committee of 
the NIAA. 

Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents . . (1st) James Gerrard, 
Beckman Instruments, Inc.; (2nd) 
Jerry Holtz, Farr Co.; (3rd) Nelms 
Thomas, Chicksan Co.; 
Clarence Davenport, McCarty Co., 
and secretary Ed Lefler, publishers 


consultant. 


Teague 


treasurer, 


Newark 

® NEWARK .. Thomas G. Johnson, 
assistant advertising manager, the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, has been 
elected president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey. 

Mr. Johnson was graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1944 .. “a 
Phi Beta with distinction in English 
and leanings toward the theater.” 

He went to work 
immediately 
a technician in 
Okonite’s 
trical testing 
laboratory .. “a 
far cry from the 
stage.’’ He 
moved up to the 
de- 
partment in 1946 and became assist- 
ant advertising manager in 1948. A 
member of IMNJ since 1946, Mr. 
Johnson has been secretary, direc- 
vice-president, and has held 
various committee jobs in the 
chapter. He is a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce member and satisfies 
his yen for the stage by acting with 
various amateur dramatic groups. 


as 


elec- 
Johnson 


advertising 


tor, 
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Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents James O. Johnson, 
Buchanan Electrical Products Corp.; 
Kenneth C. Mehrhof, G. M. Basford 
Co.; and Charles C. Wardell, Hyatt 
Bearing General Motors 
Corp.; secretary Warren V. 
Smith, Star-Kimble Motor Division; 
treasurer . . Irene Dennery, Nopco 


Chemical Co. 


Division, 


Indianapolis 

® INDIANAPOLIS . . C. W. Hoke, ad- 
vertising manager, Insley Mfg. 
Corp., Indianapolis, has been elected 
president of the Indiana Association 
of Industrial Advertisers. 

Before joining Insley, Mr. Hoke 
was advertising production coordi- 
nator for P. R. 
Mallory & Co. 
He also has been 
assistant adver- 
tising manager 
for Diamond 
Chain Co. Last 
year, Mr. Hoke 
was vice-presi- 
dent and _ pro- 


Hoke 
gram chairman of IAIA. He also 
has served on the membership and 
and as 


entertainment committees 


chapter reporter. 


Shop Talk .. A:: 
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Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents . . Tom Jasper, LaGrange 
& Garrison, and Sidney Greib, the 
Lynch Corp.; treasurer, H. L. Mar- 
tin, Diamond Chain Co., and secre- 
tary, Portia Christian, Caldwell- 
Larkin & Co. 


Houston 
® HOUSTON Calvin L. Clausel, 
Jr., president, The Clausel Co., is 
the new president of the Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Houston. 
Mr. Clausel brings to the IAAH 
the point of view of both sides of 
the advertising fence, having worked 
in the sales department of a Hous- 
on oil tool man- 
ufacturer six 
years, and hav- 
ing been a pub- 
lic relations and 
advertising man 
since 1949. He 
formed the in- 
dustrial adver- 
tising and pub- 
lic relations firm that bears his 
name in 1950. Mr. Clausel has been 
a member of IAAH since 1950 and 
has served three years as a vice- 
president and one year as regional 
public relations director for the 
NIAA. 


Clausel 


justrial Marketers Association of 
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a valued clerk? 


a skilled worker? g 


an experienced secretary? 


Lost Needlessly ? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans were 
cured of cancer last year the tragic truth is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might have 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 


be started. 


That’s why we want everyone to realize that, 
since most early cancers can be cured, the best 
“insurance” is: 

First... To have a thorough health check-up 
every year no matter how well you may feel 
(twice a year for women over 35). 

sEconD ... To learn the 7 danger signals that 
may mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor 
at the first sign of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole 
(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (7) 


Any change in normal bowel habits. 


If you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your fellow-workers, phone the 
American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or address your letter to “Cancer” in care of 


your local Pest Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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NIAA New, 


Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents . . John M. Spears, Oil 
& Gas Journal; Ed Ullrich, Wallace 
Davis Co.; and Ed Allen, Greer, 
Hawkins and Allen advertising 
agency; treasurer Clair Bryan, 
Gulf Publishing Co.; and secretary 

Bert Lahr, Aylin Advertising 
Agency. 


Buffalo 
® BUFFALO . 
the Niagara Frontier Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association is T. Sloane 
Palmer, director of marketing for 
Bert Lahr, Aylin Advertising. 
Mr. Palmer served as vice-presi- 
dent of the NFIAA last year and 
headed a 
mittee that su- 
pervised the 
chapter's first 
annual industrial 


. The new president of 


com- 


advertising com- 
petition. He also 
has served as a 
director of the 


Palmer 
three 


chapter 
years and has been chairman of the 
public 
educational forum committees. 
Other officers elected were: vice- 
presidents .. (Ist) Ross Yahn, Wil- 
liam J. Keller, Inc.; (2nd) Jean 
Hoefner, Barcalo Mfg. Co., and sec- 
retary-treasurer, John R. Owen, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


membership, relations and 


IARI report tells how to 
evaluate advertising research 
A report to help 
industrial ad- 


® CLEVELAND 
companies evaluate 
vertising research has been issued 
by the Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

The report, “Yardsticks for Eval- 
uating Industrial Advertising Re- 
search,” gives pointers for checking 
validity of research studies . . from 
the purpose of the studies to the 
conclusions. 

The report is one of four to be 
issued by the IARI. Two of the 
other three deal with handling and 
evaluating advertising inquiries, the 
other deals with advertising budgets. 

Each company subscribing to 
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“Yard- 
$100 of 


Additional 


IARI gets one copy of the 


sticks” report for each 
its annual subscription. 

copies are $1 apiece, when remit- 
tance is mailed with order to the 
IARI at 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland 


13, O. 


NIAA to debate reorganization 


N.Y. (two-year term); and Robert 


Harper, president, National Busi- 
ness Publications, Washington, D. C. 
(one-year term). 

The traditional publishers’ recep- 
tion takes place following the busi- 
ness meeting early Tuesday eve- 
ning. 


Present Awards . . Wednesday is 
scheauled to open with additional 
“early bird” industrial films, fol- 
lowed by a session at which three of 
NIAA’s national committee chair- 
men will report on their groups’ ac- 
tivities . . J. Whitford Dolson, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
for awards competitions; H. C. Hen- 
derson, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, for direct mail; and John 
W. DeWolf, G. M. Basford Co., New 





York, for advertising effectiveness. 

No general luncheon is planned 
for Wednesday noon, but, following 
a successful precedent set last year 
at Pittsburgh, separate luncheon 
meetings will be held for chapter 
leaders and members-at-large. All 
organized activity then holds over 
until Thursday, permitting those in 
attendance at the conference to pur- 
sue their own interests Wednesday 
afternoon and evening. Again in- 
dustrial motion pictures will open 
the day’s proceedings on Thursday 
morning. The three speakers to be 
heard before lunch will be W. B. 
Montague, managing director, In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute, Cleveland; Dan McMasters, 
director of the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago, and Mr. 
Meconis, who heads the NIAA cata- 
log committee. 

“The Nation’s Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Program” will be the subject 
of the Thursday luncheon address 
to be delivered by Dr. A. S. Flem- 
ming, director of the U. S. Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

F. T. Keeler, director of market- 
ing, Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., will discuss his compa- 
ny’s sales policies at the Thursday 
afternoon session, which will con- 
tinue with simultaneous workshop 
panels on publicity and production, 
to be conducted respectively by 
John Sasso, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York and Charles 
Morris, president, Henry Linden- 
meyr Co., New York. The conference 
will be brought to a close with the 
annual banquet Thursday evening. 

During the four-day program, 
awards will be presented to win- 
ners in seven different competitions, 
sponsored by NIAA, the Putman 
Publishing Co., a committee of ex- 
hibit builders, the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., and the Traffic 
Service Corp. On display through- 
out the conference will be the win- 
ning entries in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
INcG’s 16th Annual Business Paper 
Editorial Achievement Awards Con- 
test. 

The conference program is the re- 
sult of more than a year’s work by 
a group of committees of NIAA’s 
Montreal chapter, under the general 
chairmanship of Mervyn G. Chris- 
tie, general manager of National 
Business Publications Ltd. & 














The Advertising Man’s Best Buy! 


NIAA ...the largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole atory | 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry”, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 


Company 
Nature of business 
Address 








How to walk 


into the boss 


HERE’S A LOT that isn’t known about industrial advertising. 
But you owe it to yourself to be equipped with the known 
facts, to be able to quote the knowm experiences, 


NIAA membership can help you be a man who knows the 
answers. At chapter meetings you'll trade experiences with fellow 
advertisers, agency men, representatives of media and the graphic 
arts. You'll find well-organized round tables, panel discussions, 
and business-like presentations by men in your business. 


Your membership also entitles you to draw on the library of 
information on readership, budgets, media practices, research, etc., 
organized and released by NIAA headquarters. As an example of 
such activities, you'll want to knc'w about the new NIAA Research 
Institute. Organized last year, it is starting operations with an 
$80,000 fund, subscribed by hard-headed business men, for the 
sole purpose of getting more facts about industrial advertising. 


When you walk in to the boss with the answers, you’re walking 
into a better business future for yourself. Send the coupon today 
and get the full story on NIAA membership. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


ADVERTINERS 
All 
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NOW, A PORTABLE TV! It's about the 
size of a portable typewriter ...and has 
no tubes except the five-inch picture tube! 
This experimental TV set, being tested by 
four staff members of the RCA Researcir 
Staff, uses transistors that work on bat- 
teries. Other engineers have designs for 
new transistor products on the way, and 
they get a whale of a lot of help from the 
searching reports on parts and components 
in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


A NEW HOME FOR A HOME CONDI- 
TIONER...An “exploded”’ cabinet of 
the U. S. Air Conditioning Company’s 
window air conditioner makes news be- 
cause the whole thing’s made of Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastic ... smart to look at... 
and about a third the weight of steel. 
This, too, is part of the new technology 
that ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
reports... fast...to men in charge of 
design engineering. 


New “wonder 





UPSIDE-DOWN FILLING... It’s fascinat- 
ing to watch aColton tube filler; it fills and 
seals inverted tubes . . . ejects 85 a minute 

. automatically. It can handle materials 
so sensitive that one part per million of a 
corrosion product can ruin an entire run. 
The secret ... nickel-chromium specified 
for the exposed parts. ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING regularly analyzes a 
list of alloys and other materials to help 
engineers lick such problems. 


roducts” 





NOW MATCH-HEAD SIZE... It was the Bell Telephone Laboratories that really started the transistor that 
replaces vacuum tubes with a thumb-size crystal. That wasn’t enough. Now they’re working on a match-head- 
size diode, shown here with the vacuum tube it can replace! Watch for another wave of research and product 
re-design to whittle down the size of equipment and keep the ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING market humming. 
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NOSING OUT SUBS...In the bulbous 
white nose of the Navy’s deadly anti- 
submarine flying boat, the Martin Marlin, 
powerful new electronic devices spot sub- 
marines at great ranges. As the compo- 
nents of such new military developments 
are de-classified, they are reported in 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING .. . 
and defense and industry both move 
ahead, to design ‘impossible’’ detecting 
equipment for all kinds of uses—fast! 


BILLETS TO BULLETS... Raw steel 
billets are sawed, hot forged and machined 
at the Rockford Ordnance plant with one 
man monitoring the whole production 
line. Here’s one of six great lathe stations, 
with a four-armed robot in the center to 
move shells along through a hundred auto- 
matie operations. Men who design engi- 
neer these mighty (and mighty complex) 
machines keep up with the new technology 
in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 


launch new markets 


There’s no doubt the men who are design engineering the new machines, 
appliances and equipment of what Air Force General Twining called ‘‘this era of 
fantastic change” are opening up vast new markets. 


Few makers of the materials, components and instruments that will go into the 
new product designs can foresee where their products will find new uses. 

The problem is . . . how to get into plans they don’t even know about. And the 
answer... with consistent advertising in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
This is where the new technology is getting its biggest push 

toward quick application in new product designs. 

The men in charge of design engineering read ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
with more urgency than any other magazine today, because their 

problems are not simply electrical or mechanical . . . but electromechanical. 
Each product design is a single integrated system . . . generally 

hanging on new electrical technology. 


That’s why ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is read more .. . and sells more po —~ 
... to the men who are design engineering today’s (and tomorrow’s) products. | Electrical === 


| Manufacturing 


Electrical Manufacturing 


The essential magazine for every engineer 


designing electrically operated products 


1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Industrial . . 1 


Keyle rreaerick 


24 judges pick winners in IM 
business paper competition 


® NEW YORK The outstanding 


business paper editorial achieve- 
ments of 1953 have been selected for 
high honors. 

Some 24 judges spent a day sift- 
ing and evaluating 475 entries in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 16th Annual 
Editorial Competition for Business 
Publications. They selected winners 
of 46 awards, including 15 first place 
bronze plaques, from one of the 
most outstanding group of contend- 
ers ever to enter the annual event. 

The judges included business pa- 
per specialists and readers: adver- 
tising managers and agency execu- 
tives, sales managers, designers and 
a chief engineer. 

They awarded honors for the out- 
standing article, series of articles, 
graphic design and 
performed for 


single issue, 


original research 
readers in three classifications of 
(1) industrial, (2) 


trade and export, 


publications: 
merchandising, 
and (3) class, institutional and pro- 
fessional. 

The winners will be announced at 
the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, June 15 in Montreal. 

The judges, all from the New 
York area: 


Industrial James Johnson, 


sale manager, Buchanan Electrical 
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Merchandising and Class. . Judce: 


mpetil r Ir idea 


Products Corp.; Maurice J. Phillips, 
assistant advertising manager, In- 
ternational Nickel Co.; Harold L. 
Elfenbein, advertising manager, 
Parker-Kalon Div., General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp.; Richard 
Giovine, advertising manager, In- 
dustrial Chemical Div., Commercial 
Solvents Corp.; Joseph T. Vinbury, 
advertising director, New Britain 
Machine Co.; John DeWolf, vice- 
president, G. M. Basford Co.; Wal- 
ter Funnell, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Sanger-Funnell, Inc.; George 
A. Frye, vice-president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co.; John Mather 
Lupton, president, John Mather 
Lupton Co.; Fay Keyler, president, 
O. S. Tyson & Co.; Frank Long, 
public relations, Franklin Fader 
Co.; Louis J. Lovisek, chief engi- 
neer, Parker-Kalon Div., and C. 
Milton Wilson, sales manager, 
Anemostat Corp. of America. 


Merchandising William R. 
Browne, Remington Rand, _Inc.: 
Delbert Johnson, advertising man- 
ager, Continental Can Co.; Jack M. 
Kayne, advertising director, Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Co.; John 
Drake, vice-president, Hicks & 
Greist, Inc., and Irwin Zlowe, own- 
er, The Zlowe Co. 


Institutional Victor Ancona, 
advertising manager, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; D. E. Latham, 
Jr., advertising manager, Cook- 


Diamant, Samerjan 


Graphic . . Hos 


Waite Laboratories; Robert H. 
Dingwall, assistant to the president, 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., and W. H. 
Von Rosenstiel, account executive, 


William Douglas McAdams, Inc. 


Design . . W. H. Diamant, Dia- 
mant Typographic Service; Robert 
Hose, of Henry Dreyfuss Organiza- 
tion, who is president of the Society 
of Industrial Designers, and George 
Samerjan, design consultant 


Blasts industrial advertising 
for mediocrity . . waste 


® NEW YorK . . Most industrial ad- 
vertising is a “scandalous waste of 
money,” an industrial company’s 
advertising manager has charged. 
The reason, according to Jordan 
D. Wood, manager of public rela- 
tions and advertising, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., is 








(m) Hews 


that the “limited billing of the agen- 
cies virtually guarantees that crea- 
tive talent above the level of me- 
diocrity will not be applied to their 
trade paper accounts.” 

Mr. Wood, chairman of the inter- 
national education committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, spoke at a meeting of the 
Association of Advertising Men & 
Women of New York. 

He said that whenever a highly 
talented agency man “comes along 
who has what it takes to think 
through a marketing problem . . he 
is faced with three choices: 

“1. Leave industrial advertising 


and go into consumer advertising, | 


where the 15% provides enough 
money to pay him. 

“2. Leave the small industrial ac- 
count or agency and go to another 
industrial account large enough to 
afford to invest in him. 


“3. Stay where he is and rem- 


inisce over what might have been.” | 


As a result, Mr. Wood said, “‘it is | 
a fact that a lot of industrial ad- | 


vertising of a disturbingly low cali- 
ber is flooding the trade publica- 
tions and the mail.” 


Mr. Wood emphasized the need | 
for more widespread formal educa- | 
tion in the industrial advertising | 


field. 


He said a study by his NIAA | 


committee showed that NIAA chap- 


ters were doing only “sporadic, | 
isolated work,” that only four out | 


of 58 of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions have any in-plant training in 
marketing and that almost no col- 
leges or universities offer industrial 
advertising courses, although “many 
evinced a desire to cooperate.” 


As a result of the study, Mr. | 


Wood said, the committee will rec- 


ommend at the NIAA convention in | 
Montreal the establishment of a | 
course aimed at teaching business | 
administration students the value | 
and function of industrial advertis- | 
ing, the establishment of another | 


liberal arts foundation course for 
advertising men, and the creation of 
a scholarship to be awarded com- 
petitively at “some Class A univer- 
sity or college.” 











CLIP THIS...to keep 


your trademark right 


in your customer’s hand! 


Dept. 1-22, Bradford, Pa. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 





ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or 
small quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 


Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 


gift, or special award within your firm. 


Then your message will flash into view 20... 40... 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 


modest investment. 

Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions — used proudly at business 
meetings... on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon now! 





Lights easily... anywhere... always 


Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Preferred Reading with men 


industrial advertising 


Says RALF KIRCHER 
President 
Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 


“| like IM’s tough-minded approach to in- 
dustrial advertising, its readiness to chal- 
lenge theories with facts, the way it boots 
shibboleths about, including some of my 
own. Occasionally, it makes me see red, 
but it never puts me to sleep. It gets 
thorough reading in our shop—and | mean 
every word of it.” 


After graduation from Ohio University in 
1929, Ralf Kircher spent nine years as an 
agency copyw«iter before hanging out his 
own shingle. With additions to his name in 
1942, he became president of the firm he now 
heads, where he is in charge of all copy and 
creative departments. His hobbies include 
harness horses and golf, with special emphasis 
on humor. The latter is substantiated by three 
books which he has authored on the less 
serious side of life. Added to his creative 
efforts are numerous articles which have been 
published in Collier's, SEP, Atlantic and other 
magazines. Currently, he holds the gavel for 
the Dayton Advertising Club. 
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Says J. A. DUVALL 
Advertising Supervisor 


A. O. Smith Corporation 


“IM is a unique periodical of authoritative 
information, latest developments and 
new ideas, devoting the most complete 
coverage to the important field of selling 
and advertising to business and industry. 
It is a must on my reading list, as it is to 
others here concerned with promotion 
and sales.” 


The direction of Jack Duvall’s career was 
determined early when he won a newspaper 
advertising award as a high school student. 
After studying art in Paris and journalism 
at the University of Iowa, Mr. Duvall headed 
the newsstand promotion of Esquire and 
worked in sales promotion for Montgomery 
Ward. As a G-3 major in World War II, he 
served as official historian for the Fifth Army 
in Italy, and authored “The Advance on 
Rome.” He joined A. O. Smith in 1946 and 
six years later received both Putman and 
DMAA awards. Vice-president of NIAA and 
the Milwaukee chapter, he ‘is active in the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club and ANA as 
well as in community affairs. 





Says DAR JOHNSON 
Manager, Sales Promotion Department 


Hyster Company 


“Here, at Hyster, we request all of our 
sales promotion team to read IM. Several 
of our most productive pre-selling pro- 
grams have originated from these readings. 
| read IM twice—once for enjoyable busi- 
ness reading and again as a study project.” 


After Dar Johnson was graduated from the 
University of Chicago, he embarked on a 
series of jobs that gave him excellent train- 
ing as an all-around advertising executive. 
His business curriculum included experience 
as salesman, copywriter, adman, automobile 
dealer, and newspaperman prior to joining 
Hyster in 1943. He is a long-time member and 
former vice-president and director of NIAA. 
After moving into one of the best fishing areas 
in the country—the Pacific Northwest—he 
complains that he has had to practically give 
up his favorite hobby of fishing, “because 
business is so much fun, too.” 


Says J. E. CRAIG 
Advertising Manager 
The Warner & Swasey Company 


“| find IM to be an excellent means of 
keeping in better touch with the industrial 
advertising world . . . a storehouse of 
valuable reference data and idea stimula- 
tors. Each issue is well thumbed by our 
entire department.” 


A native of Scotland, Joe Craig exhibits the 
characteristic dependability of his ancestry 
in twenty years of uninterrupted service 
with Warner & Swasey—eighteen of which 
have been spent in the advertising depart- 
ment. Since taking over his present duties 
in 1945, he has been responsible for advanc- 
ing his company’s advertising into position 
for winning numerous top national honors. 
During this period his advertising responsibil- 
ities have expanded to include textile and 
construction machinery in addition to the 
machine tools division. 


The magazine of selling and advertising to business and industry 


Industrial Marketing 


200 East Illinois St. © Chicago 11 
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@) News 


Top tax expert, J. K. Lasser, 
dies of heart ailment 

@® NEW york .. J. K. Lasser, one of 
the nation’s foremost tax experts, 
died of a heart attack at his Hotel 
Beverly apartment May 11. He was 
57. 

Mr. Lasser was senior partner in 
the accounting firm of J. K. Lasser 
& Co., New York, and probably the 
nation’s best known author on tax 
matters. 

For the past 16 years, he had an- 
nually compiled a paperbound book, 
“Your Income Tax” (Simon & 
Schuster), which sold more than 
14,000,000 copies. He also authored 
many other books on taxes and ac- 
counting, including textbooks used 
in 160 colleges. He turned out 15 
to 20 magazine articles a year and 
wrote monthly and semi-monthly 
columns on taxation for the Journal 
of Accountancy and Business Re- 
ports, Inc. 

Mr. Lasser’s interest in publish- 
ing dated back to 1920, when one 





of the clients of the law firm for 
which he was tax accountant was 
United Publishers Corp., business 
paper publisher, which later became 
part of the present Chilton Co. 
Since opening his own accounting 
office in 1926, more than three- 
quarters of his clients have been 
book or 


vertising agencies and associations 


magazine publishers, ad- 


or companies in the graphic arts 
field. 

Mr. Lasser was long an advocate 
of improved editorial matter in 
business publications and of higher 
space rates to make the improve- 
ment possible. 

“J. K.” or “Yock,” as he was 
known to his friends, was _ born 
Jacob Kay Lasser in Newark, N. J., 
of Polish immigrant parents. 

After graduation from high 
school, where he played football, 
Mr. Lasser worked in the sports 
department of the Newark Eagle. 
Then he became a bookkeeper for 
a manufacturing plant while attend- 
ing night classes at New York Uni- 
versity. 

In 1917, 
gineering 


he enrolled in the en- 


school at Pennsylvania 





State University. He left the uni- 
versity to serve in the navy during 
World War I, then returned to re- 
ceive his B. S. degree in engineer- 
ing in 1920. 

After graduation from college, he 
became an apprentice in a New 
York accounting office but was 
fired for incompetence. He _ took 
two weeks to memorize the internal 
revenue regulations of the revenue 
act of 1918, then applied for . . and 
got .. the job as tax accountant 
with the law firm. While there, he 
returned to night classes at NYU 
and took accounting courses that 
led to his passing certified public 
accountant examinations both in 
New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. Lasser had suffered with a 
heart ailment for several years, but 
still continued to produce a tremen- 
dous volume of work. Until he suf- 
fered his second heart attack in 
1949, he customarily worked 14 to 
16 hours a day .. at his desk, at 
committee meetings or speaking 
before college groups, accounting 
groups or business associations. 

Since 1949, he spent more of his 
time working at home, but even so 


CHIEF JOSEPH SHOWS A LOT OF FORM 


5,600,000 square feet is a lot of 
forming. Enough to justify the construction 
of steel panels 32 feet high that could be 
used again and again as work progressed. 
Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia River 
is a whale of a big job. 

Visited by a field editor of CON- 
TRACTORS AND ENGINEERS at the peak 
of construction activity, this hugh project 
yielded siriking pictures with a wealth of 


on-the-job details. This is the kind of ed- 
itorial meat that has made C&E such an 
intensively read magazine in the con- 
struction market. And as a result of this 
readership, it carries more advertisers than 
any other monthly magazine in its field. 

If you haven't seen a recent issue 
of CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, write 
for a copy today and let the magazine 


speak for itself. 








he arose at 5 a.m. every day and 
spent five hours at his typewriter, 
breakfasting while working. 

He always found new things to 
write about, and once said: “If I 
can’t generate new stuff every day 
in a field as dynamic as mine, I 
don’t deserve to be in it.” 

Mr. Lasser served as consultant 
on costs and other accounting sub- 
jects to the Associated Business 
Publications and National Business 
Publications. 


Airco advertising director, 

G. T. Van Alstyne dies at 62 

@ NEW yorK .. G. T. Van Alstyne, 
director of advertising and publicity 
for Air Reduction Co., New York, 
died April 21, after a four-month 
illness. He was 62. 

Mr. Van Alstyne joined Airco’s 
advertising department in 1919 and 
was appointed advertising manager 
for Air Reduction Sales Co. in 1931. 
In 1952, he became director of ad- 
vertising and publicity for the par- 
ent company. 

Mr. Van Alstyne was active in the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 


sociation, the International Acety- 
lene Association and the American 
Welding Society. 


L. R. Light, ad director, 

Stone Container Corp., dies 

® cHicaco .. Leonard Robert Light, 
advertising director of Stone Con- 
tainer Corp., Chicago, died April 21, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Light had been with Stone 
since 1948. Before that, he had 
been advertising manager for Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago, and also 
had been a market researcher for 
George S. May Co., Chicago. 


Vice-president C. H. Thomas 
of Putman Publishing Co. dies 
® cuicaco . . Carroll H. Thomas, 
vice-president, Putman Publishing 
Co., Chicago, died May 1 after sev- 
eral months’ illness. He was 61 
Mr. Thomas was “dean” of Put- 
man’s sales staff. He joined the 
company in 1938, shortly after it 
was formed. Until his death he 
represented Food Processing and 
Chemical Processing in _ Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 





Contractors and 


Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 


Mr. Thomas had been associated 
with the publishing business for 
more than 35 years. He had been 
sales manager for Factory, had 
headed his own industrial adver- 
tising agency and had represented 
several newspapers. 

He was a charter member and 
vice-president of the t.f. Club of 
Chicago. 


Richard Dodds dies . . adman, 
former NIAA president 

® CLEVELAND . . Richard P. Dodds, 
merchandising manager of the Arco 
Co., Cleveland, and former presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, died April 24 
after a six-month illness. He was 
od. 

Mr. Dodds was named merchan- 
dising manager at Arco in 1952, 
after having been vice-president of 
Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Cleve- 
land advertising agency, since 1946. 
He was advertising manager of 
Truscon Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., from 1934 to 1944. From 1944 
to 1946, he served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the army. 

Mr. Dodds was the only man to 
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Contractors and 
Engineers 
magazine of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





If you manufacture... 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


You'll be amazed at the exten- 
sive market for your product 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Write today for our enlightening 
market study on this subject! 


AMERICA’S FIFTH LARGEST INDUSTRY 
...a 5 billion dollar continually growing 
market for more than 4500 products... 

can be covered completely and 
exclusively by this unit. . 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CutLCaes oO $$, E4448 Bis 








Only the publications of the 
Instruments Publishing Company 
cover the entire instrument 
and automation market 


Instruments and Automation: 18,000 paid circulation (ABC) 
Publishec' since 1928 

Instrument and Apparatus News: 90,000 controlled Circulation 
(BPA) Published since 1953 

Instrument Manufacturing: 5,000 controlled circulation Pub- 
lished since 1933 





Write for a copy of "The Instrument Market — Today and 
Tomorrow.” It will tell you about this $4 Billion Market. 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa., Telephone Fairfax 1-016/ 
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have served as president of the 
NIAA and also as president of two 
chapters. He was national presi- 
dent in 1939 and had served as 
president of both the Youngstown 
and Cleveland chapters. 


Harold W. Richardson, 53, 
McGraw-Hill editor, dies 

® NEw york .. Harold W. Richard- 
son, 53, editor of Construction 
Methods & Equipment, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, died 
of a heart attack May 12. 

Mr. Richardson was the first man 
to travel the full length of the Alcan 
highway and report on the project 
and the first to report on structural 
damage by atomic bombs in Japan. 

A civil engineer graduate of the 
University of Colorado, Mr. Rich- 
ardson was with a Chicago con- 
struction company before joining 
McGraw-Hill in 1928 as construc- 
tion news editor of Engineering 
News-Record. 


Market research must lick 
‘sins’ or fade away: Christian 

® cHICAGO . . Industrial companies’ 
marketing research departments, 
which have experienced mushroom 
growth in recent years, will soon 
“fade away’ unless researchers 
overcome their “four sins,” accord- 
ing to one advertising research man. 

He is Richard C. Christian, re- 
search director, Marsteller, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Chicago agency, and 
vice-president, Marsteller Research, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Christian told a meeting of 
the Chicago chapter of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association that the 
market research departments that 
have grown up since World War II 

. many of them the “casual chil- 
dren of corporate taxation” . . now 
are “at the crossroads.” 

“Management is beginning to ask 
some tough questions,” he said, and 
these cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily until research has overcome 
its “four sins.” 

The sins: 

1. Preoccupation with techniques 

“too many researchers worry 
about new techniques instead of 
about results and profits.” 

nt 1 ON page 








news 


2. Failure to grasp the complete 
marketing picture . . “researchers 
become too involved with day to 
day assignments and don’t step back 
to see the over-all picture.” 

3. Ineptitude in making results 
meaningful to management. . “re- 
searchers have not told management 
what research means in the way of 
profit . . they are the world’s worst 
salesmen.” 

4. Reluctance to diversify activ- 
ities . . “research must go further 
than sales analysis . . besides sales 
personnel, researchers should get to 
know engineers, production men, 
advertising and industrial relations 
personnel and those in the legal and 
finance departments.” 

To overcome these sins, Mr. 
Christian said, market researchers 
should: 

1. Talk in management terms. . 
sales, profits and costs. 

2. Sell the whole line of the re- 
search department to everyone in 
the company, so that all depart- 
ments will come to depend on re- 
search for solution of some of their 
problems. 

3. Report results, not techniques, 
and make reports simple. 

4. Take initiative on research 
programs. 

5. Have monthly sessions with 
department heads. 

6. Make the research department 
a clearing house of facts and figures. 

7. Always define the research 
problem before starting work on it. 

8. Attend advertising, economic 
and trade association meetings. 

9. Set up a work scheduling sys- 
tem. 

10. Be a business man first, a 
marketing man second. 


One mobile unit demonstrates 
30 valves .. entire Edward line 
® EAST CHICAGO, IND. . . More than 
30 valves, the entire line of Edward 
Valves, Inc., East Chicago, are be- 
ing demonstrated in a truck that 
visits prospects and customers. 

The valves are mounted perma- 
nently inside the “Valvemobile” and 
are cut away so the functions of 
each part can be seen. 





Complete, Productive Coverage 
of the $5 BILLION 
Plant Operating Market... 


Industrial 
Maintenance 


AND PLANT 


THE MARKET 

—is the manufacturing industries. 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION is a horizontal monthly 
covering over 42,000 plants, the largest 
and most active in 22 basic industrial 
fields. Each plant, to qualify, must have 
either a Dun & Bradstreet rating of 
$50,000 or better, or 50 or more 
employees. 


THE AUDIENCE 
—is the industrial Plant Operations 
and Service Group. With the largest 
circulation in its field INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
reaches over 70,000 maintenance, engi- 
neering and purchasing executives 
the men whose job it is to keep plants 
and equipment running at top efficiency. 
By function 
e 30,738 are plant operating, engi- 
neering and production men 
21,548 are maintenance officers and 
supervisors 
9,657 are purchasing officials 
8,848 are management and admin- 
istrative men 
This group specifies and buys $5 billion 
worth of goods a year, including replace- 
ment, maintenance and repair supplies, 
safety devices, and materials handling, 
sanitation and other equipment. 
EDITORIAL FORMAT 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’ S editorial content is devoted 
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OPERATION 


exclusively to valuable, factual infor- 
mation for the Plant Operations and 
Service Group, It combines practical, 
helpful “‘how-to-do-it” articles with 
up-to-the-minute news on products, 
equipment and techniques. Its read- 
on-the-run tabloid format helps busy 
executives get the facts they need fast. 


LOW RATES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’s rates are low. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $1.86 (based 
on 1,/9-page unit, 12-time rate), lower 
than that of any comparable medium. 


HIGH FLEXIBILITY 

Another plus for advertisers: INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors are available. 


RAPID GROWTH 

A quick measure of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION’S 
value to advertisers: in 1953 advertising 
volume increased 43.1°7, over 1950. 
And the first quarter of 1954 shows a 
6.2%, increase over the same period 
in 1953. 


INQUIRIES — SALES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an outstanding record 
for pulling inquiries that lead to sales. 
Only executives in a position to specify 
and buy qualify as readers. These men 
turn to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION for product news. 
Your product story here will be read 
when they’re most receptive. 


VERIFICATION 

Verified controlled circulation is an 
impressive 98.34 °7,—again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives 
you more for every advertising dollar. 
Want additional evidence? Write now 
for media and market data book. 


Industrial Maintenance 
AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO. e PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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No. § ofa sertes 


Basis For 
Budgeting 
Information Programs 


Seven years of budget-building 
with 25 clients boil down 

to three common-sense principles 
for the man who has to price a 
trade and technical 

information program. 


A—Don’t just hire a team 

and say “get going.” 

Decide on specific subject matter 
for specific audiences 

for specific sales purposes. 

Then you'll know how much 
skill, time and organization 
you have to buy. 


B—Buy only what you need. 
It will take time 

to evolve your best 

technical information pattern. 


Let results dictate when and 
how far to step up your 
program—as a dozen Smith 
clients have done. 


C—AIl you buy 

in the technical publicity market 
is ability, experience and 
energy—measured in man-hours. 
Pay a fair hourly rate 

for the finest operatives 

you can hire, 

pay no mark-up on expenses, 
and that’s all. 


Our policy is 


Retainer: Zero 


At current levels, a $16,000 
annual appropriation 

(covering both time and 
average expenses) buys 

85 to 100 man-hours per month. 


That’s enough for big league 


results. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

507 Fifth Avenue (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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industrial 
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-National Sales Executives 
Convention and Sales Equip- 
ment Fair, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


- National Plastics Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 


Confectionery Industries Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


American Society for Qual- 
ity Control, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis. 


Construction Industries & 
Home Show of Southern 
California, Pan-Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


2lst Annual Convention of 
the National Industrial Serv- 
ice Association, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. 


American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 


National Association of Dis- 
play Industries, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. 


-International Aviation Ex- 
position, Detroit-Wayne Air- 
port, Detroit. 


- Textile Merchants & Asso- 
ciated Industries, fefferson 
lotel, St. Louis. 


Western Plant Maintenance 
Show, Pan-Pacific Audite- 
rium, Los Angeles. 


Automotive Accessory Ex. 





hibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Saskatoon Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, Ltd., Exhibition 
Grounds, Saskatoon, Can- 
ada. 


Do-It-Yourself Show, Pan- 
Pacific Auditerium, Los An- 
geles, 


August 


7-11... National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Cbi- 
cago. 


Fifth Western Packaging 
and Materials Handling Ex- 
position, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 


Western Electronic Show 
and Convention, Pan Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


September 


Western Fair — Agricultural 
— Industrial] Exhibition, 
Queens Park, London, On- 
tario, Canada (exact date 
not announced as yet) 


. First International Instrument 
Congress and _ Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


- American Mining Congress 
- Metal Mining Convention 

and Exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 


-Ninth National Industrial 

Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, Chi- 
cago Coliseum, Chicago. 


Iron and Steel Exposition, 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 





hews 


Advertiser changes .. 


H. C. Frenck . . former sales representa- 
tive, Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed sales manager in the 
Minneapolis area for the building products 


division. 


John Burton Clark . . former public rela- 
tions account executive for Campbell- 
Mithun Advertising, has been named man- 
ager of the advertising department, Auto- 
matic Control Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Earl Palmer . . former Washington, D. C. 
regional manager, Airtemp Division, Chrys 
ler Corp., Dayton, O., has been named 
national sales promotion manager for the 


division. 


Melvin W. Pauly .. former sales manager, 
eastern division, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati manufacturer of valves, has been 


appointed general manager of sales. 


Harold H. Layritz, former sales manager of 
the central division, will become assistant 


general manager of sales. 


Bruce M. Beard . . former assistant adver- 
tising manager, Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Divisions, U. S. Steel Co., has joined 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, as a copy- 


writer. 


Howard M. Brigham . . former general 
sales administrator, Glencoe & Locke Cot- 
ton Mills, has been named sales manager, 
industrial fabrics department, Reeves 
Brothers, New York. 


DeWitt G. Manley . . former manager, 
Detroit office, American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been named field 
sales manager. 


Stanley B. Graft . . formerly with the in- 
ternational division of Ferro Corp., has 
been appointed export manager, Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co.,: Cleveland. 


Albert V. Lowe and F. C. DeLorenzo. . 
have been named supervisors of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for General Elec- 
tric’s Air Conditioning Division, Blocmfield, 
N. J. 


Richard C. Lipps . . former eastern re- 
gional manager, Trumbull Electric Dept., 
General Electric Co., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of marketing, 
Roller-Smith Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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extraordinary 
response" 
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POTENT BLEND: 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


Stimulate the interest of men who have reason to act and 
sales will naturally follow. Wall Street Journal readers have 
the best of all reasons. They occupy important positions, 
have key company and family responsibilities. Whatever 
promises a better way of doing business or better living is 
something they cannot afford to overlook. 


There’s the secret of The Journal’s tremendous pull: 
readers who believe that Journal advertisements are busi- 
ness wews. They’re right. 


CIRCULATION: 295,367 (March 31, 1954) 


As filed with Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Broad Street 711 W. Monroe Street 911 Young Street 415 Bush Street 
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| ; Reprints of editorial features 
pane sens are offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
send number and name of 


| & 
| I eC I 7 I ) ts article with exact amount in 
C ' H 99 ; coins, stamps or check to: The 
eramic Bulletin Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
Pag | E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
of Industrial Marketing sins seine ein ile 
orders under $1. We'll be happy 


feature articles 7 to bill you for larger su 


ences ~~. record in 1953, place 506.777 pages in business papers 


40c 


“accordin g to 





Industrial vipgiine selling . “Te to reach tough customers 


manue ‘ xt r 
by Lmanuei senbdi Ap ll, 54. 35c¢ 


rereiorgg see more sales, bigger ad budgets in 1954 


nuary, ° soc 


How to prepare Snead industrial catalog x 
b A. Falk, from a series in the September, October, Novem 


o 7 
Ss. foc 


Before and after . . ae have we learned from Readex? 
» Howard G. Saw ecember, 1953. 50c 


Best- read industrial wads - » photos outpull drawings 
vember, 195 25c 


Idea book — Blackhawk into key line for distributors 


vember c 


How to select media in today’s ns conditions 
. by Harold A. Wilt, October, 1953. 25c 
Throughout the depth and breadth of the 
multi-billion dollar ceramic field, ‘‘Accord- R230 Forecast 6.9% gain in 1953 for business paper ad volume 
by Angelo Venezian, August, 1953. 50c 


ing to Ceramic Bulletin. . .” has come to | 
connote the high position held by the | Which ad attracted more readers? 
Bulletin’s editorial material. This phrase A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly feature. $1.00 
means that ; > > t > 

€a $ : at articles in the Bulletin can be Sales promotion ideas 
accepted as the most conclusive, most re- A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 


cent and accurate expressions of leaders in 
the various branches of ceramics. IM goes to a trade show . . and learns about exhibiting 
| July, 1983. 75c¢ 


Because the Bulletin is considered the 7 . ; : _ 
prime source of authoritative information, | Ney ag: ey merchandising eral 


back issues are kept readily accessible as a | 
library of accurate, technical information. | What 641 leading advertisers spend in business papers 
This “staying power’ of the Bulletin — May, 1953. 50¢ 
and constant reference by men in every How industrial advertising paid o 
branch of ceramics — affords advertisers An NIAA study of 17 case = June 1951-Dec. 1952. 50c 
multiple-sales contacts. Not onc 
gee a a — : but How to know when to use facturers’ ag 
dozens of times throughout the year, | by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 
Ceramic Bulletin advertisements come to | 
the attention of over five thousand key 
ceramists ! 
Through no other medium in the ceramic | What will h ded plant capacity? 
“s epic pss . by W. A. Merneller, June, 1952. 25¢ 


+ 





Eight advertisers tell results from external publications 
by John B. Mannion, July, 1952. 25c 





field can you reach so many continuing 
viewers of your sales message as in | How to live happily with your agency . . and vice versa 
Ceramic Bulletin! | by Howard Sawyer, April, 1952. 25¢ 

We would appreciate the opportunity of | 91 companies report . . industrial salesmen earn average $8,000 in ‘51 
outlining to you the advertising advantages by Merle Kingman, Mar., 1952. 25¢ 

gained only in Ceramic Bulletin. Salaries of industrial ad managers rise in past 1] years. . 


Median industrial advertiser spends 
by Bob Aitchison, Nov. and Dec., 1951. 25¢ 


Today's cheap advertising dollar . . is it fact or fancy? 
by Borden Putnam, Nov., 1951. 25¢ 


How to use Starch readership reports 
by Howard G. Sawyer, July, Aug., 1951. 25¢ 


When your advertisement appears reg- | 9 Today's sales incomes can get out of hand . . stop them 

ularly in the pages of Ceramic Bulletin, by Birney Miller and B. K. Moffitt, June, 1951. 25c 

you are exposing your sales message to A guide to better publicit 

over 5,000 key ceramists. Through no | by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 75c 
other media can you achieve such com- | How industry buys 

plete coverage oi the ceramic market — | by John H. Platten, Oct., 1950. 25¢ 


and at such a modest rate. 
How to advertise to business men 
by Howard G. Secwyer. Selecied from a 1949-1950 series of articles. 75c 


e oe. © | 7 How to measure results of industrial advertising 
eramic by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25¢ 
We went to four-color inserts - cut budget 


ulletin en ee by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948 


How can I find what type to 
by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 048, 25¢ 


Market research bat hips distribution costs 
by Richard D. Crisp, Feb., 1948. 25c 
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@) News 


Agency changes. . 


Will Knudsen .. art director, Smith, Hagel 


aes a ae 
& Snyder, New York, 


} 
+ 


vice-president. 


has been named a 


former industrial account 


Paul L. Eden. . 


executive, Hill & Knowlton, has estab- 
and _ publicity 


420 Superior 


lished a public relations 
firm, Eden & Associates, at 
Ave., NE, Cleveland. 

The McCarty Co... Los Angeles, is estab- 
lishing New York and Dallas 
organizations. 


offices in 
by mergers with existing 
in New York, 


Persons will merge with the McCarty Co.; 


Laughlin-Wilson-Baxter & 
in Dallas, Russ Jurgens Advertising will 
merge with the company. 


Elias Buchwald . . former account execu- 
New 


been elected vice-president. 


tive, Burson-Marsteller Associates, 


. 
York, has 


Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed . . has moved 
its Pittsburgh office to larger quarters in 
the Oliver Bldg 


W. L. Towne Advertising . . New York, 
has been named to handle advertising 
for Alloy Metal Wire Co., division of H. K. 


Porter Co., Philadelphia. 


Howard Dahms . . has joined the copy 
staff of Hening & Co., 


tising agency. 


Philadelphia adver- 
He will specialize in indus- 
trial accounts. Mr. Dahms formerly was 
with Geare-Marston, Inc., and R. E. Love- 


kin Corp., Philadelphia agencies. 


Old Salt . . Frederick C. Noyes (left) 
receives a model of the schooner, James 
A. Webster, in honor of his 25 years with 
Horton-Noyes Co., Providence, R.I., adver- 
Agency staffers were sur- 
prised to learn Mr. Noyes had helped load 


the original 


tising agency. 


the vessel as a 
H. W. Gerlach, account supervisor, 


version of 
boy. 
makes the presentation. 








helps you sell 
the Men responsible for 
Product Design % Development 


ppg increases s the effectiveness of Advertising by keeping 
Advertising as well as Editorial boiled down to Save Readers’ Time 


MARKET — It’s expanding, growing but its 
size is unknown and in many respects, 
unknowable. No one knows what design 
engineers will be creating and working 
on—for tomorrow’s products. Therefore, 
you can’t reach too many product engi- 
neers—too often. 


PD&D SERVES THE PRODUCT DESIGN FIELD... 
reaching the engineers and executives re- 
sponsible for the Design & Development 
of durable goods—tomorrow’s products, 
manufactured in quantity for sale to con- 
sumers, business, industry and govern- 
ment. 


34,000 COPIES OF PD&D ARE INDIVIDUALLY 
addressed to men who head up and super- 
vise the overworked and understaffed 
departments hard at work Planning, De- 
signing, Testing and Specifying. They 
comprise the Original Equipment Market 
—OEM-—the market interested in compo- 
nent parts and materials. 


BECAUSE OF A SHORTAGE OF DESIGN ENGINEERS... 
each one has had to be responsible for a 
growing work load. ‘‘Time’’ has become 
their most critical commodity—time to 
read, time to solve their design problems 
and incorporate them into tomorrow's 
products. 


PD&D HELPS YOU MEET TODAY’S CONDITIONS... 
Products on the market are being re- 
designed for improvement, for economy. 


Others are two or three years ahead of 
marketing. Every day new products are 
reaching the phase where design has to 
be ‘‘frozen’’ for production. The present 
trend toward annual new models also 
makes the need for information about 
products—both new and tried-&-tested— 
even more imperative. 

PD&D SAVES ITS READERS TIME BY PRESENTING 
editorial content in short concise form; 
and by limiting advertising space to only 
1/9th and 2/9th page units. Because these 
two elements are blended in our page 
make-up, continuous analysis of requests 
for additional product information show 
that the advertising is as well read as the 
editorial material. 

PD&D HELPS ADVERTISERS DO THEIR NO. 1J0B... 
with 34,000 individually-addressed copies 
getting product descriptions and specify- 
ing data into the hands and personal files 
of Design Engineers. 

THEY READ PD&D AT THEIR DESK, ON THE JOB 
and respond through one of PD&D’s 
three inquiry systems to quickly obtain 
additional information on selected items. 
Product designers phone, wire, write di- 
rect to manufacturers because PD&D 
furnishes individual names and phone 
numbers wherever possible — and over 
4,000 use PD&D's Reader-Service cards 
every month making over 23,000 requests 
for additional product information. 


To make it easy for Advertisers who want to Buy 


Here’s how one Advertising Executive 
highspotted his recommendation: 


«6¢ Product Design & Development is rec- 
ommended in reaching the Design Field 
because it has the largest circulation at 
lowest cost — plus tangibie evidence* that 
the proposed advertising will be read. 99 


Data for your proposal: 
CIRCULATION: 35,000 individually-addressed 
copies, BPA. COST: Flat rate of $150 per 
1/9 page unit or $1,800 12-time schedule. 
*TANGIBLE EVIDENCE that advertising-is- 
read: Received in the form of direct in- 
quiries, and PD&D Reader-Service Cards. 


Media selection many times is determined not only by “who reads it” but also by the 
mood-&-frame of mind of Readers...as well as WHEN-&-WHERE they do their snes. 














For the men responsible fon 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
& DEVELOPMENT 





Published by Franklin H. Johnson, Inc., 216 E. “49th St., flew York 17, N. ¥. 





* Phone: MU 8- 3493 
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VY 


management 


forum 


a monthly im feature 


Too many trade shows? Industrialists 


differ, cite product development time 


How long, on the average, does it take your company to develop a new type of equipment 


. from inception to marketing? 


How long (on the average) for research, design and 


development? For field testing? For market research? 


In light of the time it takes your company for this over-all development, are you able to 
exhibit new equipment in each industrial show you use? Do you believe it important to 
have something new to show? How frequently do you believe a particular show should 
be held in your product field? Annually? Once every two years? Five years? 


These questions were asked of company management in a variety of industries. The 


answers appear below: 





By S.S. Auchincloss 
President 
DeWalt, Inc. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


® THE TIME required to complete 
the various initial stages of research, 
development and testing to ready a 
new product for marketing invari- 
ably seems to be much longer than 
one would expect. It is often dis- 
concerting to find that so many 
small matters can be completely 
overlooked by so many experts. 
The time spent in these pursuits, 
of course, varies widely among dif- 
ferent products. It has been said 
that development time will vary al- 
most with the cube of the complex- 
ity of the product’s design. Just 
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how one cubes complexity is not 
exactly known, but the ratio anal- 
ogy seems to be an apt one. 

As a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
DeWalt is a member of a large fam- 
ily of companies which has had con- 
siderable experience in the develop- 
ment of new products. DeWalt, of 
course, was itself the originator of 
the radial arm principle as applied 
to cutting machinery . . a rather 
radical departure in design from 
more conventional tools of the past. 
Our parent company, AMF, is also 
the inventor and only producer of 
the fully automatic pinspotter. The 
basic idea for this piece of equip- 
ment was first acquired in 1938. 
With the exception of some inter- 
ruption during World War II, work 
has progressed steadily for the past 
16 years. Actual quantity produc- 
tion of the pinspotters has only 
been attained in the last six months. 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 


This is an example of a very com- 
plex device which was designed to 
cope with a most intricate problem. 
In spite of the difficulties involved, 
its cost had to remain low enough 
to allow it to compete with manual 
pin setters, usually recruited from 
marginal labor at a low wage rate. 
Perhaps this example represents an 
extreme situation, but it does serve 
to prove that research, development 
and testing can be very time-con- 
suming processes. 

On the other hand, it is often 
possible to proceed from idea stage 
to full-scale marketing in much 
shorter periods of time. Assuming 
a simple device which requires a 
minimum of market research and 
testing, one might attempt to com- 
press all stages into a much tighter 
schedule. We at DeWalt recently 
developed an unusual but relatively 
simple accessory which materially 
contributes to the safety of our 
product. In this case, we progressed 
from idea stage to limited produc- 
tion and distribution in the short 
period of only three months. 

Because we were working so fast, 
however, it was continually neces- 
sary to hold emergency meetings to 
discuss our strategy and alter our 
initial planning. Even though we 
tried hard to avoid mistakes by fol- 
lowing definite plans (frequently 
and critically revised), I still feel 
that we must attribute a consider- 
able measure of our success to the 
kindness of the goddess of chance. 
The duration of all stages in this 
case was really much too short. 

Judging from these two extreme 








cases, then, it is very doubtful if 
any adequate rules can be laid 
down to define the length of time 
necessary to complete all prelimi- 
nary work in bringing a new-born 
idea to the anxiously waiting world. 
This time must surely vary from 
product to product, and will also 
vary, I believe, according to the 
company concerned. 

But in spite of many difficulties 
and uncertainties involved, I defi- 
nitely feel that it is wise to exert 
every effort to show new products 
and/or improvements to old ones 
just as frequently as possible. How 
often this should be done must, I 
think, be decided individually by 
each company for each of its prod- 
ucts. It just doesn’t seem possible 
to make arbitrary decisions in ad- 
vance. 

This is particularly true because 
the timing of such announcements 
must be very accurate in order to 
reap full advantage from the pre- 
paratory work. Unless the proper 
psychological atmosphere has been 
established in the audience prior to 
its receipt of information on new 
products, the entire idea may fall 
flat. Basically, we are all somewhat 
allergic to change, and it seems that 
these allergies are most easily over- 
come if we are properly prepared in 
advance for any approaching de- 
parture from the status quo. 


By D. W. Lehti 
President 

Link-Belt Speeder 
Corp. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


® WE MANUFACTURE power cranes 
and shovels in what are known as 
the commercial sizes from one-half 
to two and one-half cu. yds. ca- 
pacity. To develop a new machine 

. that is, from inception to mar- 
keting takes on the average about 
three and one-half years. There is 
considerable overlapping of the vari- 
ous phases of such a program, but 
roughly it could be divided into 
one and one-half years for design 
and development, one year for in- 
itial field testing and another year 
for jigs, fixtures, tooling, final field 
testing, and marketing. Market re- 


search would enter into the first 
phase and probably’ continue 
throughout the entire program. 

Since it takes a few years of sales 
to recover the cost of development 
and tooling, yearly models are out 
of the question. We believe that it 
is advantageous to have something 
new to show at any industrial ex- 
hibit, but if shows are held too often, 
it is impractical to have something 
new for each and every one of them. 
For that reason, we believe that in 
our particular field a national show 
every five years is sufficient. We 
sell entirely through distributors and 
find that individual showings at the 
distributor’s place of business do an 
excellent job of supplementing the 
national show which might be held 
every five years. Due to the size of 
our equipment, transportation and 
exhibit costs are high so that fre- 
quent shows are too costly. 


By J. T. Gossett 
President 
Central Scientific 
Co. 

Chicago, Il. 


® SCIENTIFIC instruments for the 
laboratory vary considerably in 
type, style, application and time re- 
quired for complete development. 
In general, scientific equipment falls 
into three main classes, namely: 
items for which we see a special 
demand; ideas for apparatus that 
come to us from an outside source; 
and our own specialty lines on 
which there is continuous develop- 
ment or improvement. The com- 
plete production cycle of apparatus 
that we originate from inception to 
marketing stages may take from one 
to six years, depending on the com- 
plexity of the items. 

The idea for a precision industrial 
measuring device which occurred 
to one of our engineers in February, 
1949, was soon followed by an ex- 
perimental model and thorough ex- 
perimentation. The first production 
lot became available in November, 
1950. In May, 1951, a university pro- 
fessor sent in a working prototype 
of a unique laboratory support. 
Cenco engineers gave it good de- 
sign, style, and fitted it to the over- 


all line of laboratory hardware. In 
six months the experimental model 
was ready for manufacture. Fin- 
ished products emerged in April, 
1952. 

An entirely new optical instru- 
ment development, which is costing 
in the neighborhood of $40,000, has 
been under way for nearly three 
years. This item is scheduled for 
engineering completion in Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

Our major including the 
well-known high vacuum 
pumps are being worked on contin- 
uously. Development of several new 
vaccum pumps which began two and 
one-half years ago is now shaping 
into an actual tooling-up operation 
with pilot production units sched- 
uled for delivery September, 1954. 

While we endeavor to exhibit 
some new product of our own de- 
velopment, or that of one of our 
suppliers, such is not always pos- 
sible. It is my opinion that a show 
should not be held more frequently 
than once every two years. This 
interval of time should serve to de- 
velop a greater interest on the part 
of those individuals whom we try 
to attract and coincidentally permit 
the development of new items as a 
part of the display. 


lines 
Cenco 


By W. C. Dunn 


President 


Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
Cleveland, O. 

®@ IN THE FIELD of industrial capital 
equipment it has been our experi- 
ence that major redesign of our 
present products and development 
of new ones takes us from 18 
months to three years. The major- 
ity of such developments come clos- 
er to the three year period than the 
18 month minimum. 

Obviously, in light of the above, 
we are not always able to exhibit 
new products at annual industrial 
shows. We usually have new ap- 
plications and minor improvements 
to talk about, but in my opinion 
such comparatively unimportant de- 
velopments don’t justify trade 
shows. 

Continued on page 144 
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PACIFIE NORTHWEST 


CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 
DEPENDS 


ON THE 
PORTLAND, OREGON DAILY 


JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE 


FOR VITAL 
BUSINESS NEWS 


Just 10 construction companies, 
picked at random from D.J.C. 
subscribers, use over $1,000,000 
worth of petroleum products and 
tires alone a year. Two-thirds of 
the circulation of the D.J.C. is to 
construction men who must have 
the latest daily industrial news. 
Write for sample copy. 


smmerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave, 
Portland 7, Oregon 





Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








In these markets, 
reach ‘‘the right men 
in the right places.’’ 
Use WOODALL 
MAILING LISTS 


W HEN you use Woodall “‘Bull’s Eye’’ 
Mailing Lists to the markets listed 
elow, you reach dsectly the men who 
can buy, specity, or approve your product 
) CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUS.- 


FRIES: 50,000 mgt, prod, & tech 


ENGINEERING 60,000 
jesign and development engnrs. 
ELECTRICAL 700 industrial elec 
t l we men, 
20,000 


DESIGN 


) ELECTRONICS electronics 
engineers 
) ENGINEERING LABS: 39,000 re 
Search and development engnrs 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 30,000 man 
agement, production & tech men 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES: 
,000 tactory managers and supers. 
METAL INDUSTRIES 135,000 
ficials, production & eng men 
PLASTICS 500 manufacturers and 
industrial users. 
POWER GENERATION 40,000 
power engineers 
RETAIL RADIO & TV 100,000 
ectrical, rad & TV dirs, con 
or & ser r panies 
ke selections to 
job titles, and 
us select 


) 
we ma 
dustries, 
f the 
1 the right 


rely yours, 


HAM STYRON 


W. P. WOODALL CO., INC. 
214 E. 125 St., N.Y. 35 * LE 4-8600 
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Forum... besir 


Frequently we’re in annual shows 
only because we feel we must be. . 
Many 

with 


not because we want to be. 
other industrial 
whom I have talked have expressed 
similar Holding trade 
shows every three years would be 
fine, every two years an improve- 
ment, and I feel sure such moderat- 
ing action by the sponsoring socie- 
ties would attach a greater signifi- 
cance to industrial trade shows than 
they currently enjoy. 


executives 


opinions. 


By R. J. Wilkie 


resiaent 


® MACHINE tools, special machines 
and gages are the specific products 
of the DoAll Co. The time neces- 
sary to design and develop them 
varies considerably according to the 
product. 

Surprisingly, special machines can 
be designed and produced in the 
shortest period of time. This is be- 
cause special machines require no 
market research or field testing. 
They are generally produced for 
only one customer and in limited 
quantities. Special machines are 
produced in an average of one year’s 
time with the range being from six 
months to two years. 

Developing new types of machine 
tools takes longer. For example, a 
new automatic power band saw just 
introduced has been under develop- 
ment for almost ten years; how- 
ever, the average time required to 
produce new machines in our ma- 
chine tool line is a little over two 
years. New gage products require 
about 18 months for development 
from their inception to marketing. 

Although we ave usualiy able to 
‘exhibit new products in each indus- 
trial show, we co not feel that new 
products are essential to the success 
of a show. A display of action to 
attract people to the booth and 
effective demonstration of the prod- 
ucts shown are considered most im- 


portant. In our particular product 





INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
frequently requires an 
approach to textile mills 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS 
makes and keeps contacts for 
you with the largest buyers in 
Latin America’s largest industry. 
It lets you talk their language. 
Investigate how its leads can 
help your distributors close more 
business ... more quickly. 


TDATILES 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, inc. 
570 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








[ 


YOU'LL SELL MORE 


with an 


at your Expositions, Trade 
Shows, Sales Meetings, etc. 
Send for Free Folder 


IVEL CORPORATION 


96-22 43 Ave. Corona 68, N.Y.C. 
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fields, as many as four industrial 
shows are held each year. We feel 
this is too frequent and generally 
show our equipment once or twice 
each year. 

Members of the Machine Tool 
Builders Association are limited in 
being able to show their machine 
tools only once every five years. 
We feel that this limitation is un- 
wise. A display of American ma- 
chine tools once in five years does 
not give American industry an ade- 
quate opportunity to view and com- 
pare these machine tools in opera- 
tion. This is especially true with 
the emergence of foreign machine 
tools as an important competitive 
factor. 

A visitor to an industrial show 
displaying machinery and metal 
products could easily get the im- 
pression that there is no American 
machine tool industry since prac- 
tically all of the machines on dis- 
play are of foreign manufacture. We 
feel that an annual display of Amer- 
ican machine tools would be of 
benefit not only to the machine tool 
industry but to American industry 
as a whole. 


By J. Johnson 
President 
Snap-On Tools 
Corp. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


® THE WRENCH and hand tool indus- 
try differs greatly from the machine 
or appliance industry who bring out 
new models annually, or at least 
periodically. Our job is to provide 
the tools that enable industry first 
to build and then to maintain the 
products of other industries. It is 
an industry of constant and rapid 
changes. Wrenches and hand tools 
have to be tailored to meet the re- 
quirements of new model autorao- 
biles, trucks, appliances, and rail- 
roads, as new models are developed 
and marketed. A continual flow of 
new and redesigned units is neces- 

sary to meet these needs. 
The usual procedure in inception 
to marketing normally would be 
Continued on page 146 


Got any ideas 
that will 
help me * 
simplify 
Steel Plant 

Operations ? 


I'm one of many steel indus- 

try operating officials always 

on the lookout for ways and 
means of increasing yield at lower 
and lower costs. If your products, 
supplies or services offer solutions 
to our problems, tell us and sell 
us through the IRON ano STEEL 
ENGINEER, 1010 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


To Sell the Steel Industry ... Use the IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 











for granite? 


A specially compounded sheet rub- 
ber masking stencil with adhesive 
back permits skilled workmen to 
reproduce a design or lettering in 
granite by sand blasting. The gran- 
ite is cut away but the sand par- 
ticles bounce harmlessly off the 
rubber stencil. 

Rubber itself would never stand up 
under these conditions but the rub- 


RUBBER AGE 


2102 Fisk Building © 
New York 19, N. Y. 





a rubber overcoat 


Yes! Rubber is used 
to shield granite in 
sand blasting operations! 


Tell us what you offer for sale and we'll try to give you 
some idea of the market for it in the rubber industry. 


Publishers of the industry's only Directory: RUBBER RED BOOK 


’ 


ber chemist selects from hundreds 
of compounding ingredients those 
that will impart to rubber the qual- 
ities necessary for this application. 
This is typical of the rubber indus- 
try’s dependence on the products of 
other industries to solve its every- 
day problems. Perhaps your prod- 
ucts . . services . . equipment can 
be used in this $5 Billion field. 





RUBBER AGE carries 
more paid advertising 
than any other rubber 
journal in the world! 
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10 OPEN THE DOOR 


70 THE 
‘CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


USE 


| Multi-Billion Dollar 
INDUSTRY 


Associated Construction Publications 


Construction Bulletin 





Construction 





Construction Digest Constructioneer 





Construction News 


Monthly Dixie Contractor 





Michigan Contractor 


and Builder Mid-West Contractor 





New England 


Mississippi Valley 
Construction 


Contractor 





Southwest Builder 


Rocky Mountain 
and Contractor 


Construction 








Texas Contractor Western Builder 





For Information Write: 


G. L. ANDERSON, Sec’y 
1022 Lumber ene ~_ Minneapolis, Minn, 


BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 


—A monthly semi-technical business paper 
devoted to articles concerning the making 
and rolling of steel. 

Read by the executives and key operating 
officials of the steel plants in all parts of 
the world. A.B.cC. — A.B.P. 


STEEL PROCESSING 


—A monthly semi-technical business paper 
devoted to articles on Forging, Heat 
Treating, Stamping, Forming and Welding. 
Read by the executives and key operat- 
ing officials in steel processing plants 
throughout the world. B8.P.A. 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


—Published biennially. 
Contains articles of semi-technical nature 
relating to steel making, rolling and steel 
processing. 
Advertising rates on any of the above on request. 


Directory of Iron and Steel 


Plants 
—Published annually. 
Price $15.00 postpaid. 
Add 15¢ Sales tax if located in Penn- 
sylvania 


Directory of Steel Processing 
Plants 


—Published biennially 
Price $15.00 postpaid. 
Add 5c Seles tax if located in Penn- 
sylvania 





Publishers 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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research, design and development, 
field testing, and market research. 
In our business, the typical order of 
these functions would differ some- 
what in that market research would 
come first. Market research would 
indicate a definite need for a par- 
ticular type of wrench or tool to 
serve a specific or general purpose. 

Design and development would 
follow and, on a fairly simple unit, 
would usually require one to three 
weeks, including time to make sam- 
ples for testing. Field testing would 
then require an additional week to 
be sure that the unit was satisfac- 
tory for the particular application. 
We are then ready for tooling and 
production which usually requires 
from two to four months. The aver- 
age time required from market re- 
search to marketing . . three to five 
months. 

Where necessary, to meet cus- 
tomers’ requirements, we can and 
often do reduce this time substan- 
tially. However, this means up- 
setting established schedules and 
placing one product ahead of an- 
other, which is undesirable. Com- 
plex and unusual items may require 
many months of work on design, 
development, and field testing be- 
fore a product is ready for market- 
ing. 

There is no industrial show that 
is held for the particular benefit of 
the wrench and hand tool industry. 
We exhibit at the shows of other 
industries where the product of the 
industry requires wrenches and 
tools in production and maintenance 
and always have something new to 
show, even if there are several in- 
dustry shows during the year. 


By 

Sheldon K. Towson 
President 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co. 


Cleveland, O. 


® YOUR QUESTION . . how long does 
it take to develop a new type of 
equipment . . is quite difficult for 
me to answer because the bulk of 
our production involves special 
models more or less built to order 


to meet each customer’s require- 
ments. In the majority of cases we 
receive an order for a special truck, 
then design and build it, basing the 
design on an existing model if we 
can. The actual engineering time 
from a few days up to 
depending on the 


may vary 
several months, 
problem. 


Of course, we do have some 50 or 
more standard models on which we 
base our special design. The de- 
sign of these “standard” models is 
constantly being refined to keep 
them current with industry require- 
ments and naturally we are contin- 
ually faced with the need for com- 
pletely new models to keep pace 
with industry’s changing require- 
ments. In either case, the problem 
of pinning down the time interval 
required for research, design and 
testing of these refinements and new 
models is difficult. The size and 
complexity of the truck, the amount 
of market research required, field 
testing, market development, etc., 
vary in every case. 


In relating these general com- 
ments to the problem of trade show 
frequency it is our considered opin- 
ion that frequent trade shows have 
no benefit for us. Although we may 
be in a position to exhibit a new 
standard model, the fact still re- 
mains that the backbone of our 
business is built around special 
models which generally are not 
available for showing. In most cases 
there is only one of a kind and it 
would be only through coincidence 
that they would be available before 
shipment, and once in the custom- 
er’s plant it is impossible to take 
them out of service. Obviously we 
cannot duplicate these special trucks 
for show purposes. As a result, our 
exhibits in the past have been pretty 
much limited to standard models 
equipped with a variety of gadgets. 
Because they may not really have 
been new and because of their lim- 
ited application we do not feel they 
created a great deal of general in- 
terest. 


The general consensus in our own 
industry seems to be that industry 
trade shows at intervals of less than 
three years are not justified. We 
heartily concur with this particular 
attitude. 

Continued on page 147 
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It knows the market 


By Burke R. Roche | read to 0 W-B is recognized and respected as an author- 
President | y g ity in the western light construction market by 
Binks Mfg. Co. some 5184 lumber dealers and 5624 builders 


Chicago | to work for — included among over 12,000 CCA readers. 


It covers the ground 


} W-B takes your sales story to buying and di- 
® THE DEVELOPMENT of new equip- e recting contacts and completely penetrates all 


s ia : . : | trading areas in this most important light 
ment, from inception to marketing, | en A market in America . . 


may take from a week to five years | Finest Iti F 
at our company. This variance in | qualifications for er = nnd three | 
-B hes a 13-year record of producing sales 


time is due to the nature of our ji Fs 
products which range from a small | effective selling for many fine names in the building products 
i manufacturing, distributing and servicing 


nozzle to fully automatic spray | fields: 

painting machines. On the aver- | Itis | t 

age, the time spent developing and | remember: IN THE WEST . ow-COS = ta ; 
ov are willing to pay respectably for goo 


marketing a Binks product is about | YOu DO IT BEST with... results ... but you will be surprised to know 
one year. the cost per 1000 on a 12-time basis is less 


Research, design and the develop- | we . S T Ec ? ¥ than $20 per page unit! 
ment of test models accounts for 


about four months of the year. Field | SERVING THE LUMBER DEALERS AND BUILDERS IN THE LIGHT CONSTRUCTION MARKET OF THE WEST 
testing of the product requires | BUILDING 519 $.W. PARK AVENUE PUBLISHED BY 
about two months. Another two PORTLAND 5, OREGON | THE TIMBERMAN 
months are taken to redesign and | 

make refinements . . to get the 

“bugs” out of the product as re- ehtens aia atid albino ea ee eee eng eee 


vealed by actual use in the field. . ~ 
The balance of the year is spent 


tooling and producing the equip- Contractor-Readers 


ment for sale. — 
Market research for a new prod- yer USS a A LA N C E 
+= Sim & INDUSTRIAL 


uct takes about two months. Nat- 


urally this work precedes the de- me Uy seer iH YOUR 
sign of the equipment. From the Ronee = a Wey _ 

facts gathered the market potential = = 

is estimated, the likes and dislikes MARKET 
of the buyers are determined and 
other data of help to our engineer- Plumbing & Heating Business 


— “ design departments are col- contractor-readers turn to both TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
ected. 
Modernization & New Con- ALL YEAR ROUND! 


If this market analysis indicates 
a market for the proposed product, struction for year round activ- 


work is commenced on preliminary ‘ ake 
P - ity... providing a dependable 


THE 23,692 CONTRACTORS 
models. Simultaneously, the sales 


department gathers the information and steady demand for your WHO READ PHB 
required to successfully launch the ime! 
product all the time! Are the 20% that do 80% of 


new product. 

By the time the final product is 
in oe the distribution pat- Reach he TOP ALL MODERNIZATION 
tern has been determined, dealers 
have been alerted, printed mstter is of the market - NEW CONSTRUCTION 
ready and the initial advertising 
program completed. 

Due to the number of industrial 


shows in which our company par- PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


ticipates it is impossible for us to 
exhibit new products at each one. 5941 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BUILDING + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Continued on page 148 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives‘em the business! 


Listen to what a leading manufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 
és 16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
monvufacturer.”’ 
. the first we had had from him.” 

. . . two weeks later received his first 
order!’’ 
“ | . amounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*nome on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 
TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw materials 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 

moulded rubber goods 


VS’ SV woe ee SY ee S 


SN. Sow 


uw « S 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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| average of 


| and one-quarter years. 





We heartily endorse these shows, 
however, and feel they form an im- 
portant show place for new prod- 
As to frequency of shows, it 
is my opinion that a show pertain- 


ucts. 


ing to our particular line of prod- 
should be held annually to 
keep up with the progress in our 
industry. 


ucts 


By John F. Kidde 


le & 


™® THE PROBLEM of controlling the 


| time from the inception of an idea 


until its introduction to the market 
is as important as the inception of 
the idea itself. Each piece of equip- 
ment has its own peculiar problems 
both within and without the com- 
pany which influence the elapsed 
time. We happen to have a fairly 
wide diversity of company products, 
but the complete elapsed time for 


| all phases of engineering, and inclu- 


sive of manufacturing lead time on 
new equipment, varies from one and 
one-half to seven years with an 
approximately three 


| years. 


In our research, design and devel- 
opment department the time of in- 


| dividual projects ranges from one to 


five years with an average of two 
Field test- 


| ing will run from three months to 
| one year, and market research from 
| one month to nine months. 


Under the circumstances it is not 


possible for us to exhibit new equip- 
| ment at every industrial show. We 
| do not feel that this is of too much 
| importance since the audience at in- 


dustrial shows changes from year to 


| year, and you can always expect to 
| find new prospects among those at- 
| tending any particular show. 


The frequency of industrial trade 
shows seems to vary with the char- 
acter of the product and to a large 
extent should be governed by the 
subjects to be discussed at the busi- 
ness meetings of a particular show 


field where 
progress is rapid, such as aviation, 
once a year would not be consid- 
ered too frequent. In other indus- 
tries, where by their very nature, 
progress is slower, every other year 


or association. In a 


might suffice. 

With exhibits costing as 
much as they do, with exhibit space 
increasing in cost and with the con- 
stantly rising cost of labor for the 
erection and dismantling of exhib- 
its, to say nothing of shipping costs, 
it is important that serious thought 
be given to that 
they will not eventually eliminate 
participation in trade shows because 
of the high costs. Trade shows, in 
our opinion, are a valuable medium 
for displaying our products and for 
talking to prospects, but costs will 
have to be governed to permit a 
logical between this 
method of contacting prospects and 
other advertising and sales promo- 
tion media. 


good 


these factors so 


comparison 


By R. L. Cawood 
President 


r irv & 
A 


1 Pa 
Macnine Uo. 


East Livery 


™® DEVELOPMENT time of new 
chinery depends upon many factors. 
First, the type of machine to be de- 
veloped. It may range from a sim- 
ple machine to a complicated one. 
Obviously much less time is re- 
quired on initial development of a 
relatively simple machine than on a 
more complicated one. An average 
is hard to strike in this regard. 

Initial development time depends 
also largely upon the number of 
sizes to be included in the develop- 
ment. On some machines it is pos- 
sible that one basic design will an- 
swer for a line. On others the de- 
sign changes materially as size or 
capacity increases. 

An average, in the case of a fairly 
simple machine, requires in our or- 
ganization, about a year to develop. 
If relatively simple, field testing 
may be accomplished in six months. 
More intricate equipment may re- 
quire six months research, one year 
development and one year field test- 
ing before marketing. Time of most 


ma- 
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research again depends upon the 
purpose for which the equipment is 
to be used and the intricacy of the 
processing operation involved. If 
the processing operation is simple, 
and a single machine is involved, 
research may be accomplished in 
six months. If the process involves 
several steps with relatively intri- 
cate machine design necessary, re- 
search requires two years. 

Equipment shows are, in the 
chemical and paint industries, held 
every year. In our opinion this is 
too often. Every other year would 
be much better. The basic purpose 
of these shows is to exhibit new 
equipment in order that the poten- 
tial customer may thus be informed 
of the improvements that have tak- 
en place and the new machines 
placed on the market. In most lines 
machinery manufacturers do not 
require yearly exhibits. 


By Ralph R. Teetor 
President 

Perfect Circle Corp. 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


@ OUR PRINCIPAL product is piston 
rings and their use is entirely as- 
sociated with the operation of en- 
gines. We serve principally the au- 
tomotive industry. The use and de- 
velopment of piston rings is so high- 
ly dependent upon the requirements 
of the engines in which they are 
used that our research and develop- 
ment work has to be very coopera- 
tive with the engine builders. 

Therefore, in our business, re- 
search and development is a process 
to make more or less continuous 
improvements, many of which are 
so small that they cannot be con- 
sidered a radical change or a new 
product. Out of such a development 
program we do, of course, produce 
completely new and advanced types 
of piston rings. However, they are 
not necessarily the result of a new 
product planned to be offered to the 
customer at any specific time. 

We do display and discuss our 
various piston ring combinations at 
automotive trade shows from time 
to time. The timing of these are, 
however, not based on any long- 
range planning. a 

















AMERICAN METAL MARKET “== 
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MARKET COVERAGE — AMM’s horizontal circulation shows a readership of over 


30,000 management, purchasing, and operating personnel who directly control or influ- 
ence the purc hases of ferrous and non-ferrous metals throughout industry, including 
consumers for manufacturing who cast, machine, form, fabricate or otherwise work steel 
and other metals; consumers for maintenance, such as railroads and other transportation 
services, public utilities, engineering concerns, manufacturers or producers of non-metal 
products; distributors, dealers, jobbers, importers, and exporters who handle steel and/or 
other metals, hardware products, mill and factory supplies; also producers of iron, steel 
and alloys; non-ferrous metals; mines; blast furnaces; steel works; rolling mills; smelters; 
refineries; etc. 

DISTRIBUTION 


Consumers of metals for manufacturing and maintenance 
Distributors, dealers, exporters, etc. 

Producers of steel and other metals 

Government Departments, trade organizations, banks, etc. 
Unclassified 


READERS 


Purchasing Agents 
Chairmen, Presidents and/or Proprietors 6,216 
General Managers 3,41 
Vice-Presidents 

Secretaries 

Treasurers 


2,042 

ADVERTISERS —— Over 300 leading sellers of steel products, non-ferrous metals, ores, 
ferro-alloys, and machinery and equipment used in the metal working industries are regular 
advertisers in AMERICAN METAL MARKET. Many of these advertisers have been 
using AMM continuously for 10, 15 and 25 years—some even longer. This strong trade 
recognition indicates clearly that AMM offers fastest and most direct contact between 
sellers and buyers in the metal working industries. 

REASONS WHY AMERICAN METAL MARKET gives advertisers these advantages: 
FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trades media—first with the latest news of the industry. 
MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any other metal-trades paper. 

LOWER COSTS for space than any other metal-trades paper. 
GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal-trades paper. 
MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all metal-trade papers. 
MOST WANTED of all metal-trade papers. Subscribers pay $20 a year to read AMM. 
If you sell to the metal working industries, strengthen your advertising program by in- 


cluding AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 
the Steel and Metal Industries 


18 Cliff Street Kase) New York 38, N.Y 


Sales Managers 

Works Managers and/or Supts. 

Metallurgists 

Others (largely purch ’ 
engineering and sales personnel) +.» 3,067 





1400 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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Local dealers can close sales quickly 
when you originate prospects thru 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


(Note that word, ‘‘NEWS"'!) 


The NEWS Trade Magazine 


that is ‘‘MUST’’ reading among those 
identified with the CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS of this great 6-State Area. 


@ For 20 years CNM has reported the 

facts they need and the news they 
PROPOSED CON.- 
STRUCTION, BIDS WANTED, 
CONTRACT AWARDS, | personal 


items, on-the-job photos, etc. 


want to read: 


Circulation is concentrated on more 
than 6,600 readers—the most likely 
prospects for construction equip- 
ment, materials or service. 


Both readership and circulation is 
localized, which insures fullest local 
dealer tie-ups with on-the-spot dem- 
onstrations and sales. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Box 2421 


Little Rock Arkansas 








WANTED 


A young man, preferably 30-35 
years, to sell exhibit space in leading 
industrial expositions, with oppor- 
tunity to develop into executive posi- 
tion. Technical background and pre- 
vious sales experience helpful. Abil- 
ity to create and sell ideas, to write 
forceful sales letters, publicity and 
Must be 


willing, good on details and follow- 


advertising is desirable. 


through, neat in appearance, sincere 


and tactful. Willing to travel. 


The right man will have an unusual 
opportunity with a well-established 
firm (since 1911). 


resumé of past experience, educa- 


Write — giving 


tion, present salary, age, etc. and 
stating why you believe you are the 
“right man’. Salary open. Replies 
will be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Box 499, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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High costs, competition switch 
emphasis in industrial ads 

® NEW york .. Industrial suppliers 
are switching to new techniques this 
year to get more out of their adver- 
tising dollars, the Research Institute 
of America has reported. 

The reason for the switch, the re- 
port said, is that rising advertising 
rates and tougher competition for 
sales are forcing industrial adver- 
tisers to cut costs and at the same 
time increase the effectiveness of 
their promotional efforts. 

As a result, the report said, more 
and more advertisers are placing 
more emphasis on direct mail, prod- 
uct booklets, trade publicity and on 
promotional activities that provide 
salesmen and distributors with sell- 
ing aids. 

Many 
said, are dropping marginal pub- 
lications, and concentrating their 
space budgets on magazines with 
the best editorial reputations and 
readership. 

The report quoted one advertising 
executive, interested in measuring 


organizations, the report 


readership, as saying to representa- 
tives of publications trying to get 
on his schedule: 

“Send me tear sheets of all arti- 
cles appearing in your magazine in 
the past year on specific subjects, 
which we know our prospects are 
interested in. After I’ve looked over 
the tear sheets, we'll discuss your 
magazine with my ad agency.” 


"Dealer week’ planned for 
institutions supply industry 
® cHicaco..A national “Visit Your 
Dealer Week” in the mass-housing, 
mass-feeding industry is planned by 
Institutions Publications, Chicago. 
The publishing company observed 
that only 5% of customers in the 
field ordinarily visit dealers’ show- 
rooms and that the promotional 
“week” is designed to increase this 
percentage, to step up dealer pro- 
motion and to induce manufacturers 
to greater merchandising efforts. 
Dates for the “week” will be se- 
lected by a vote among the dealers. 
It’s expected to be some time during 
early fall. This is the first promo- 
tion of its kind in the industry. 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 
The\oN New Nt Ny 
3 lol, ANG Ky A 2 WU; 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


For over 68 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 
Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 — it wilil soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., — 4 


How _— Use Photo- -Reports 


Illustrated booklet describes how 
Sickles gets pictures and reports 
for Advertisers and Editors 


Send for free copy 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting Service 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
MArket 2-3966 





See Market Data Book 
Page I7 for information 
on monthly competitive 
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ROUTE NO, 2 


CHESTERTON, INDIANA 


the Real Push 
d Sales! 


You'll find ‘‘Snips’’ a powerful 
medium to reach over 13,000 sheet 
metal, ventilation and warm air 
heating contractors. See indus- 
trial Marketing Data Book 


5707 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMEN 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Experienced space salesmen for eastern and mid- 
western territories needed by Chicago publisher of 
established industrial publications. Salary, bonus 
arrangement and expenses depending upon your quali- 
fications. Excellent opportunity for the right men. 

Write full particulars to 
Box 500, Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








JUNIOR ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
Publisher of established business magazines offers 
excellent opportunity to two junior advertising space 
salesmen located in New York and Chicago. Loca- 
tion of eastern man in Cleveland or Pittsburgh also 
acceptable. Salary, bonus and expenses commen- 
surate with what you have to offer. Write full de- 
tails to 

Box 501, Industrial Marketing 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 
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$34 Billion Question 


How Can the Concrete > 
Construction Market 







be effectively 
reached and sold? 
Simple! Talk to 
the man 
specifies materi- 
als, equipment and 
design through 
the professional's 
mogazire of the 
industry. 


JOURNAL of the A.C.I. 


change of ideas, 
and service 
jes construc- 





Your sales message, even in the most 
>chni eaches people who have 
be ‘e ba t — concrete in con- 
struction. asic m 

and sell this group is The Journal of the 
American Concrete Institute. 








JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Rood 


Detroit 19, Mich 








WHY 
SHOULD 
You 
BOTHER ~—' 
> oF 
ABOUT — 
NAME PLATES? 





how a sparkling name plate can dress up your 
I £ I Ss ) 
product and add real sales appeal. Give your 


products standout identification that ties them 


into your advertising. Check into the quality 
of name plates produced by 





Write for Free Book, “Etched or 
Lithographed Metal Products of 
Quality,” with full color examples 


Send a rough sketch or blueprint 
for design suggestion and quota- 
tion, without obligation to you. 


CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. G 





SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND, 
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of our name and instruction plates, 


| 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


CAMPAIGN of ads with the 
“positive suggestion” type of head- 
line attracted more readers. 

The insertions earned an average 
Noted score of 14%, compared with 
an average of 4% for the insertions 
of the ad with a “scare” headline. 

Since there were no illustrations, 
the headlines probably were the key 
factors in the Noted scores. 

The “positive” headline exhorted 


@ THE 


Positive head 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 74 


the reader to do something. 

The other headline “scared” the 
reader . . and inferred that he was 
doing something wrong, that he did 
not know his business. 

One headline was set in larger 
type on a larger area of white space 

. which may have helped the ad. 

The average scores for each cam- 
paign, reported by Daniel Starch & 
Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y-.: 


Negative head 





Seen- Read Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers 4 4% 2 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


© Seen-Associated denotes the per 


cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 
readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 





Export market needs aggressive 
sales programs. . Fields 

® cHicaco . . Hope that American 
industry can hold its export mar- 
kets despite increasing foreign com- 
petition rests on aggressive market- 
ing programs, an industrial export 
manager says. 

Sidney M. Fields, export sales 
manager, Airtex Products, Chicago 
automotive parts maker, told a 
meeting of the Export Managers 
Club of Chicago that his company 
expects export sales to be 20% to 
30% higker this year than last de- 
spite conditions that point to a de- 
clining market. 

The reason, he said, is that at 
Airtex export sales are not sub- 
ordinated they are an integral 
part of the over-all sales program. 
He said the export customer gets 


the same treatment as domestic cus- 
tomers and he gets marketing help, 
through personal contact if possible. 

Export advertising is an impor- 
tant part of this aggressive market- 
ing program, Mr. Fields said. 

American companies also must 
begin extending longer credit terms 
to overseas customers in order to 
hold the business, Mr. Fields said, 
and they must continue to produce 
high quality products. 


Gilbert Altschul starts new 
film producing company 

® cHicaco . . Gilbert Altschul, for- 
merly producer-director for Coro- 
net Films, Chicago, has formed a 
new company, Gilbert Altschul Pro- 
ductions, to produce films for public 
relations programs of business and 
industry. 







































Power recently published a special 
report, ‘Today's Electrical Practice." 
To write it, Power editors held care- 
ful, searching interviews with 175 men 


“in Al plants in 11 states. Every word 


__was recorded. No other power-field 


magazine comes close to this level of 


- editorial resources—or resourcefulness. 
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90,000 Sales Leads! 


. + « 90,000 calls for help .. . 90,000 If your advertising is now reaching AVIATION AGE’s 30,000 

opportunities to land a _ contract! “technical-management”’ readers, check your sales depart- 

ment’s record of inquiries from these potential buyers. And if 

Here is an aviation design engineer with a problem. Like his you're not reaching these important people, ask your local 

fellow engineers and scientists in every phase of aviation, AVIATION AGE representative to show you the number of 
progress to him means thousands of problems . . . questions inquiries your competitors axe getting. 





both large and small which he must answer. 


In the past 12 months, men like him have used the Reader The magazine of 

feruice faciliriee OF 7 " JT ~E > C 6 c f, ° . * a Bl ° 

Service facilities of AVIATION AGE to send 0,000 calls for Aviation’s Technical Management 
help to aviation manufacturers and suppliers . . . 90,000 invi- 

tations to sales. 


: } ae A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
If your product fills a need in the aviation market, you should 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
be getting your share of these sales-producing inquiries. Cog NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


